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Hebiews. 


SOME FALLACIES AND SANTA CLAUS. 


“The Story of Santa Claus.” By S. R. Litr_rwoon, 


(Herbert & Daniel. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Lirrtewoop has probably adopted, in his little mono- 
graph on Santa Claus, the best method of dealing with a 
difficult! matter in a simple way. He has taken such 
mythical or historical figures as may be colorably supposed 
to have contributed to the popular traditions, and treated 
them separately as so many separate men, calling them 
‘‘ Santa Claus the Saint,’’ ‘‘ Santa Claus the Pagan,’’ and 
soon. This enables him to tell, in a clear and graceful way, 
as if for very intelligent children; a series of stories. But 
its disadvantage is that none of them is properly the story 
of Santa Claus. Intelligent children, whether they believed 
or not in the sacred and benevolent burglary every Christmas 
Eve, would feel that the magi, the saint, the heathen god, 
ete., did not really make up the image of the old man with 
the furred coat and the reindeers ; or if they did not feel so, 
they would have developed their intelligence at the ruinous 
expense of their childhood. But, indeed, in such cases, 
childhood and intelligence fail together. There are three 
er four films or veils of peculiarly modern ignorance which 
make the true statement of such popular “extra-belief”’ 
very difficult. The first is that men in our restless capitalist 
society cannot understand that tradition, if it exists at all, 
is always much fresher and more forcible than anything else ; 
the second thing not understood is that agnosticism cuts 
both ways; the third is that even the credulity of the 
populace has generally been a creative credulity of their own, 
not a mere gaping acceptance of sacerdotal conjuring tricks ; 
the fourth is that the religious really domesticate their 
deities ; and the fifth is that, in things of the imagination, 
unlike things of reason, the form is the spirit. 

To apply these few tests very briefly in their order is 
perhaps the best way of blocking in the main realities 
about so popular yet so mysterious a figure. The point about 
tradition is this; that it is only called antiquated, nay, it is 
only thought of as old, when it does not exist at all. Certain 
ladies have probably painted their faces red ever since the 
ancient Britons painted their faces blue; but we do not 
think of the red paint as old, because it has been successfully 
handed on; it is a real tradition. We think of the blue 
paint as old because it has not been handed on, and is not a 
tradition. Now, whenever tradition is thus present at all, 
it must be more vivid and convincing than any records or 
theories ; and this is obviously so in the case of the Christmas 
legend. Suppose somebody tried to persuade you or me that 
there had been no such thing as a Christmas festivity and 
excitement in the time of our grandfathers or great-grand- 
fathers. It would be totally useless for them to tell us that 
letters had come to light showing that a non-existent 
ceremony had been invented as a practical joke on 
Washington Irving, as an American; that in the original 
manuscript in the British Museum Dickens wrote “ A Candle- 
mas Carol,’’ and that it is altered in a later hand to “A 
Christmas Carol’’; that Sir Roger de Coverley and his 
Christmas is a forgery written a short time ago by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw; that Grimaldi with his dying breath had 
declared that he acted in pantomimes towards the end of 
December solely out of respect for the stoning of St. Stephen ; 
or any number of such detailed alterations. We should not 
think these disposed of all the evidences of Christmas; for 
the simple reason that we could not so much as remember 
all the etidences of Christmas. If a thousand more memories 








of it were thus explained, we should know there were a 
million more not explained. This is the first thing about 
Santa Claus. He is a tradition; that is, he is a fact. We 
may not know where he came from; but we know what he is. 
And if anybody says that he is heathen, I answer, with 
authority, that he is not. 

The second thing misunderstood is the right kind of 
agnosticism ; our ignorance about fairy tales refers back to 
that ultimate ignorance about life which makes life itself a 
fairy tale. Some complain that parents will not tell their 
children whether Santa Claus exists or not. The parents 
do not tell them for the excellent reason that the parents 
do not know. Those who have thought their way deepest 
into the mysteries of man’s life in nature have generally 
tended to the idea that there were principles, and very 
probably personal principles, behind the energies in places, 
seasons, occupations, and periods of life. These speculations 
have generally, and perhaps wisely, been left indefinite and 
separated from the clear religious doctrines needed for the 
conduct of life. But they are quite sufficiently suggestive to 
make agnosticism cut, as I have said, both ways; and make 
a philosophical father at least as doubtful of rationalist 
explanations as of supernatural tales. He knows precious 
little more than the child knows. Parents sleep all night, 
and generally more heavily than children. And rationalistic 
parents sleep all day as well. 

The third point is more obvious, but even more 
neglected ; here it need only be mentioned to correct what 
has gone before. It should always be remembered that 
dogmatic and authoritative religions spend much of their 
time rather in restraining superstitions than in encouraging 
them ; and that such enthusiasms as that which Protestants 
call ‘‘ Mariolatry ’’ generally display all the merits and 
defects of widespread democratic movements. If saints such 
as St. Nicholas of the Children do not exist, they were not 
a priestly deception, but an erroneous public opinion. 

The fourth fact it is necessary to realise is that when 
the faithful in any real religion say that a certain thing 
historically happened once, they do not feel it as inconsistent 
with the idea that it actually happens constantly. If 
Tintoretto or Veronese painted himself, his family, his 
friends, his dog, in the same room with the Virgin and Child, 
it was because he really thought that these things could 
be in a room together: in other words, that though that 
Child had grown up and lived and been crucified by the 
princes of the world, He still really was a child, and His 
Mother the mother of a child. In the same way, if there 
is anything in Mr. Littlewood’s ingenious suggestion that 
Santa Claus bringing presents has a trace of the Wise Men 
bringing gifts to Bethlehem, there is no inconsistency in the 
Christian mind between his historically and literally having 
brought gifts on that occasion, and his really and truly 
bringing gifts every 25th of December. The heathen mind, 
now ruling our society, must accept it as a paradox. 

The last point to remember is that, in these things, form 
is everything. You can “ re-state’’ doctrine, though it is 
not being done very intelligently, because one clear logical 
meaning can be put in many verbal forms. You cannot 
*‘ re-state’’’ a vision. You can express the same thought 
in Greek, or in Turkish, or in Norman-French. But you 
cannot express the same thought in Greek architecture and 
Turkish architecture and Norman architecture. Hence all 
attempts to clothe Santa Claus in the symbols of other 
religions or older civilisations, of which Mr. Littlewood’s 
book shows here and there a trace, sin against the first 
principles of poetry. Santa Claus may have brought his 
presents from the East or his reindeers from the North ; but 
he has brought them to our house. And the only test of 
whether he is genuine is whether he is recognised. 


G. K. Crestrerton, 
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Translated by 
Illustrated by E. J. DETMOLD. 


In spite of all that is said of the national apathy in regard 
to art, at Christmastide at any rate we have adopted the 
habit of taking stock of our illustrators. Or, perhaps, it would 
be truer to say that the color book has forced the habit 
upon us. A bright and winning candidate for public favor, 
the latter asserts itself at this season of the year as at 
no other time, and by its adroit combination of literary 
and artistic appeals, commends itself as the gift-book par 
excellence. A large proportion of these gift-books are old 
friends with new clothes—the classics of literature with the 
perennial charm that persists through the varying fashions 
of the ages ; others, again, are new internally and externally. 
But whether the literature be old or new, the artistic 
accompaniment, unless, as sometimes happens, the original 
drawings have been seen in a picture gallery, is invariably 
as fresh to the eye as paint and process block can make it. 

How much illustrative talent does this country possess ? 
No new name is attached to any one of the eight books under 
review; those of Messrs. Rackham, Dulac, Detmold, 
Gordon Browne, &c., are as familiar at this season as the 
holly. It might be supposed that this points to a paucity 
of illustrative artists, did not one happen to know that they 
are in reality legion. Then these are color illustrations, 
and for the color illustration a very particular talent is 
demanded. It must be able to soar—and it must be 
submissive; for the art of painting for reproduction is 
hedged about with laws and limitations against which even 
genius may struggle in vain. The artists under review un- 
questionably understand painting for reproduction, and if 
one or two of them hardly appear to us to “soar,” the 
fact may be due less to their inherent incapacities than to 
any unhappy choice of subject, or some other of the several 
accidents that disturb the relationship between art—for we 
still call illustration art—and literature. 

However, we will take them in the order of our personal 
predilections. According to these, Mr. Willy Pogany’s 
“ Parsifal’’? comes first. It is also Mr. Rolleston’s 
Parsifal, for this writer gives the legend not wholly as 
the old authorities give it, nor yet wholly as Wagner. He 
accepts most of the incidents of the historic versions, and 
emphasises or alters others; for instance, Blanid, the bride 
of Parsifal, though she corresponds to the Blanchefleur of 
the “ Conte del Graal,’”’ is introduced into Graal Castle, 
from which Wagner excluded women altogether; and his 
version is thus to a considerable extent his own. He tells 
the story as he told that of last year’s “ Tannhauser ” in 
narrative verse, and the telling has the swing and style of 
its predecessor. We should add that it is also the 
publishers’ Parsifal; for it is they who have rendered 
possible the harmony of pictures and typography that 
makes the volume so attractive. Concerning Mr. Pogany’s 
share in this artistic whole, one can hardly overpraise the 
fine intelligence and sympathy he displays. Both in the 
color work and the lithographs, he translates for us the 
odor and the sanctity of medieval chivalry, and the progress 
of Parsifal from boyhood to manhood is appreciated in a 
manner that leaves no doubt of the artist’s sensibility to 
his theme. A sense of lyrical color, no small power of 
dramatic presentation when this is required, an over- 
whelming but sufficiently controlled decorative instinct— 
these are the qualities one would name if appraising the 
artist alone. But the text and illustrations are so closely 
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interwoven, materially—for is not every square of text set 
in its frame of delicate arabesque pattern ?—and spiritually, 
that to distinguish one section of the work from the other 
would seem to impeach the unity that is its distinctive 
feature. 

We are not sure that Mr. Pogany is the best artist to 
illustrate Parsifal; but we are quite sure that he was the 
best to choose for the handling of this particular version 
of Parsifal. And when we look over other works belong- 
ing to the category of belles lettres illustrated by other 
artists, we are reminded of the importance’of this question 
of special suitability. There is all the difference between a 
book with admirable illustrations and an admirably illus- 
trated book. We think that “ The Bells and other Poems,” 
by Edgar Allan Poe, contrives in Mr. Dulac’s hands to be 
a book with admirable illustrations. Mr. Dulac is perhaps 
the most gracious of the colorists who delight us year after 
year in these picture editions of literary treasures; a facile 
draughtsman; the possessor of a light and humorous fancy, 
that makes him a sheer delight when he turns his hand 
to legends and fairy tales. Nor, if one wanted evidence 
of his adaptability, would this book fail to supply it. 
The austere and sometimes obscure genius of Poe is as 
difficult a theme as one could imagine, and there are certain 
poems which the most talented illustrators might well feel 
appalled at being called upon to handle; and Mr. Dulac’s 
comparative success is testimony of the width of his talent. 
But his is not the kind of success that leaves an indelible 
impress on the memory. There is a phrase often used 
in connection with portrait-painting: it is “ getting behind 
the subject.’”” We doubt whether Mr. Dulac has really 
“got behind’? many of these poems. What he has done 
in most cases is to take one or two lines from a poem and 
illustrate them very capably and happily ; or, where the title 
of a poem suggests a symbolic picture, he has created one 
out of his own imagination, without particular reference to 
the poem itself. Thus the three illustrations to “The 
Bells,’’ are dictated by isolated lines of the poem; even so, 
they are sumptuously beautiful. Again, the illustration to 
the ‘‘ Sonnet on Silence ’’ expresses silence rather than the 
silence of the sonnet. At times, as in ‘ The Raven,” “ The 
City in the Sea,” the singing “Israfel,” and “ Alone,” he 
really illustrates the spirit of the poem itself; but many of 
his pictures, essentially charming as they are, do not quite 
grip. 

By immemorial usage, Mr. Rackham is coupled with 
Mr. Dulac. The former’s “ Asop”’ shows him in a mood 
lighter though hardly less sincere than that which presided 
over recent Wagnerian illustrations. He has not the same scope 
for grim impressiveness here, but more for variety, gentle 
humor, and light philosophy; and in this color book, where 
the black-and-white work is more plentiful than the color, 
he makes the most of his opportunities. Pure grotesques 
such as “ The Fir Tree and the Bramble,”’ and “ The Moon 
and her Mother,’’ simple pen-and-ink sketches from 
Nature, such as the “Dog in the Manger,’ elaborately 
evolved drawings like “ Venus and the Cat,’’ delightful 
silhouettes such as “The Goatherd and the Goat,” 
the variousness of his ingenuity. It would 
perhaps be idle to try and trace any definite relation- 
ship between Mr. Rackham’s drawings and Mr. 
Gilbert Chesterton’s introduction. Mr. Chesterton lays 
down far-reaching generalities such as “ There can be no 
good fable with human beings in it’’; Mr. Rackham takes 
each fable as it comes, and where it seems good to him, 
humanises its characters as much as possible. Even in the 
beautiful drawing of “The Two Pots,” floating down 
stream, that of earthenware is transferred into a very 
realistic Toby jug; in the “ Crab and his Mother,’’ a droll 
human element is similarly apparent; one might multiply 
instances, if one was really concerned with pointing out the 
difference between Mr. Chesterton’s concept of a good 
fable and Mr. Rackham’s way of presenting one. The main 
point is, however, that Mr. Rackham is a very excellent 
illustrator of “ Atsop.”’ 

Can one say the same of Mr. Detmold in regard to his 
pictures for the collection of Maeterlinck’s Nature studies, 
published under the title of “Hours of Gladness’’? First, 
the book and its illustrations are wholly attractive. Mr. 
Detmold has a Japanese sense of arrangement, an instinct 
for graceful line, minute ‘realism in drawing, tenderly 
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gracious color; what more could one ask of flower studies? | 


Nothing—until one has inquired into the character of the 
text. These wonderful essays on “ The Intelligence of the 
Flowers,” and “News of Spring” pierce the science of 
botany to its soul. In their vivid treatment of the sentient 
life and activities of flowers, they call up some slight feeling 
of revolt against the gracious literalness and lifelessness, the 
languid perfection of form, that characterise Mr. Detmold’s 
drawings, until one almost sighs for the brutal vitality of 
a Van Gogh. Mr. Detmold paints less than ordinary flower 
life: he paints “ still life’; and how far removed from 
“still life’ are the flowers of Mr. Maeterlinck’s botanical 
knowledge and human sympathy! Are we to regard these 
preciously handled patterns as merely symbolic? It is 
difficult, because the essence of a symbol is its simplicity, 
and these drawings are anything but simple. As art, as 
the expression of a temperament, swayed both by the 
decorative impulse and the feeling for minute actualism, 
they are interesting and wholly praiseworthy. Judged by 
the standard which we set ourselves at the beginning, they 
help to make an excellent book with excellent illustrations. 

Our next few books touch, so far as illustrations are 
concerned, a more prosaic level; a circumstance which in no 
way debars them from excellence, from the point of view of 
appositeness. Take, for instance, Mr. Noel Pocock’s robust 
and realistic pictures to ‘‘ Grimm’s Fairy Tales.’’ Grimm 
is a children’s classic, and few things could better appeal 
to the literal perceptions of childhood than these broadly 
and simply treated visualisations of the personages and 
incidents in its absorbing pages. Then there are Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s illustrations to “The Cloister and the 
Hearth.” A quiet appreciation of medieval picturesqueness, 
an English restraint in dealing with dramatic episodes, a 
suave color sense—these are the qualities that go to the 
making of a fresh interest in Charles Reade’s stirringly 
episodic romance. To Mr. Frank Reynolds, whose “ David 
Copperfield’? we remember, has been entrusted the 
“Pickwick Papers.”” The Pickwickian type is established 
in illustrative art, and he would be a bold man who 
attempted to change it; Mr. Reynolds follows the accredited 
models with a conscientiousness that does not prevent his 
characters from being alive and vivacious. His Tupman and 
Sam Weller are very actual embodiments, and throughout 
he has avoided the temptation to push the jolly humor of 
his personages into caricature, and thus obscure their 
essential humanity. 

In the last book on our list, “The Arabian 
Nights,” illustrated by Mr. René Bull, we encounter 
an art far less English than that of any one of the 
three artists just named. This illustrator’s “genie of 
monstrous bulk ’’ has an air of Old Japan. He recalls to 
us some of those would-be flattering portraits of blood- 
thirsty Samurai. The roofs of Bagdad give the artist a fine 
opportunity for those rotundities and sinuosities in which 
he delights. Nor does the touch of Gilbertian grotesquerie 
and fun conflict with the purely decorative element that 
governs the fashioning of his Sultans, grand viziers, genie, 
and others that hold converse in these always fascinating 
tales. We welcome this new edition of the “Arabian 
Nights ’’ as an excellently illustrated classic. 





FROM EIGHT TO EIGHTEEN. 


“ Sister-in-Chief.” By Dorotuy 4 BecksTr TERRELL. (Cassell. 
3s. 6d.) 

“the ‘ee of Decima.” By MAvupE Lexson. (Blackie. 
Ss. 


“Heart 0’ Gold.” By KATHARINE TywAN. (Partridge. 3s. 6d.) 
“‘ Peggy from Kerry.” By L.T. MEADE. (Chambers. 6s.) 


“The Unwilling Schoolgirl.” By MArsory Royce. (Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 


- —— the Girl-Guide.” By DororHEA Moore. (Nisbet. 
. 6d.) 


se a -y ’ eee By May BA.Lpwin. (Chambers. 


“Queer Cousin Claude.” By BrenpA Girvin. (Allen. 3s. 6d.) 

" & Princess of Servia.” By Bessie MARCHANT. (Blackie. 
s. 6d.) 

Traversine London of late in the various ways—’bus, train, 

and on foot—we have found ourselves more than usually 

observant of the growing and the little girls. Always 





prone to gaze at these delightful people, we have recently 
gazed so hard that they have rebuked us, in their different 
fashions, by a blush, a small frown, a quick appraisal of 
themselves, as though they feared that our older feminine 
eyes had detected some carelessness or wrongfulness of 
attire. But that was not it at all. We were trying to 
imagine each new type with the books that have been sent 
us for review. “Suppose I wanted to give her one of 
them, which should I give?’* Finally, there evolved a sort 
of theory; later, we went over our mental notes at home, 
and this was, roughly, the result. 

To the pretty fair one of sixteen or so, with the grey 
squirrel stole and muff (her first grown-up furs, we dare 
swear), we should give the £250 prize story for girls, called 
“ Sister-in-Chief.”” She had the soft blue eyes, round 
chin, gentle voice and manner as she paid her ’bus-fare, 
which proclaimed her a budding Sonsy, and Sonsy was 
Sister-in-Chief. Was this girl, too, the eldest of a large, 
impoverished family (her furs would have come from an aunt 
or uncle)—a clergyman’s family, of course, for it is clear 
to us now that only the vicarage is recognised as a home 
of refined poverty in the English variant of the “large 
family ’’’ legend? Miss Yonge set the fashion, and the 
fashion has passed into a law. Only vicars’ families can be 
poor and “nice,” on this side of the Channel. So that 
was settled; and next we wondered—for this seems to be 
another at any rate half-written law—if she, too, had a 
younger sister ever so much prettier than herself, with 
red-gold hair, blue frocks, and a selfish, though affectionate 
disposition. If she had—and she must have—we thought 
that possibly her pretty sister might be more convincing 
in this antithetic “ disposition’’ than is Lorna Fenwick of 
the prize story, for Lorna’s selfishness alone had con- 
vinced us. Then we hoped she had a Betty as little 
sister, and if a Betty she had, no wonder she should 
look so happy. She got out in the middle of the 
Brompton Road, and we saw her disappear behind those 
portals where the dear dogs wait all day for their 
mistresses (not the same dogs, of course). She was 
going to buy the Christmas presents! Yes; when the 
girl in the grey squirrel is twenty, she will be a Sonsy, and 
we hope she will marry a Garry Cornish, for Garry Cornish 
is a darling. 

The bright-eyed one in the tube, with the same coloring 
but a good deal more vivacity and curiosity, should be given 
“The Discretion of Decima.’’ She would follow Decima’s 
example. She would write and tell us about her life and 
the lives of her brothers and sisters in that other Vicarage, 
where poverty is not quite so rampant, for the girls seem 
always to have the frock for the occasion. If she succeeds as 
well as Decima has done, there is no knowing where she 
may not end; for Decima can not only narrate delightfully, 
and convey to us her own charm without being either con- 
ceited or disgustingly self-conscious in her roundabout 
modesty (like most of such autobiographists), but she can 
“make up a plot,’ and work it out to the last letter, so 
that everything comes right, and gqll the lovers can get 
married. Even Decima foresees, though she does not exactly 
say so, her destiny in the shape of “ Stubbs.” . . . Yes; 
we shall welcome the bright-eyed one’s book; it will be 
charming, as this is charming. She got out at Piccadilly 
Circus, and we felt quite nervous lest she should lose her 
way and her money, as Decima and Taffy did. 

When the grey-eyed one with black hair came up 
outside Victoria Station, and asked us the way to Vincent 
Square, we knew at once that she was going to the Irish 
Bazaar, for there was a lilt, and a softness, and a timidity 
in her voice that we recognised as home-like. The “ Irish 
accent’?! Two words will betray it—proclaim it, rather; 
and all of “ Heart o’ Gold”’ proclaims it. The grey-eyed 
Black-haired must have “Heart o’ Gold.’’ Here poverty 
becomes a distinction, an added charm ; Cappamore, and the 
McSweeneys, and Cushla the Princess, have the grand air 
that we who come from Ireland know by heart. They are 
the convention there as are vicars and blue eyes and blue 
frocks in Ergland; but there is not there the hint of 
apology for poverty, although poverty in Ireland can bring 
such bitter grief of soul to the “ ould families,”’ as it brings 
in “ Heart o’ Gold.” But, of course, all comes right in the 
end; and our only quarrel with Mire. Tynan is that she 
makes Cushla’s letter finish the book on something like a 
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boasting note—as if the ould families ever boasted! Mrs. 
Tynan knows better than that. Those musical syllables 
haunted us all the way home. 

The more that music haunted us, the less did we think 
that a Cushla or her little sister Nancy (with the russet 
hair and eyes) would like “ Peggy from Kerry.’’ It 
would never do to give “ Peggy from Kerry” to an Irish 
girl; and this is odd, because Mrs. L. T. Meade is an 
Irishwoman. Why, then, does the note of patronage for 
her land sound so strongly in this book? Peggy 
is the warm-hearted and ludicrous Irish figure of a 
hundred Sassenach books. Her phraseology is like 
nothing that is ever heard in Ireland, even in the class in 
which she has been brought up. The true “ Irish language ” 
is a very different thing from this speech, bestrewn with 
“wirras,” and “thins,” and mispronunciations like “maning” 
for “meaning.” The Irish people do not say “a” for “ea.” 
How has Mrs. Meade come to forget that? But altogether 
the book is poor and carelessly worked out; the character 
of “ The Imp ”’ is ridiculous in its over-coloring ; little girls 
of twelve do not order themselves eight-guinea frocks, and 
expect twenty pounds as a present. No; this will not do— 
not even for the Sassenach. Our grey-eyed would never 
forgive us if she should hear that we had so betrayed the 
Dark Rosaleen. 

The three little girls of eight and ten and twelve, 
whom we met in Kensington Gardens, with their dog and 
their scarlet coate and stockings, shall have the next three. 
We liked the dark-eyed “ middle-aged’ one the best, so 
she gets “The Unwilling Schoolgirl.” It seems a perfect 
gift for ten-years-old, and even the grown-ups will like 
it. We did; we enjoyed every word of it; and we liked 
the pictures better than those in any of the other books. 
This is Miss Marjory Royce’s maiden effort. We very 
cordially congratulate her. The girls are well indi- 
vidualised; the cat, Gunner, is adorable; Ethne’s 
development is admirably shown; but best of all is the way 
in which Ethne’s adored Sixth Form girl, Rose Strickland, 
is thrown on to the canvas. She is left to the intelligence 
of the older reader, as it were. Nothing is done to delineate 
her for any eyes but those of the worshipping little girl; 
and the result is that Rose, with her curt good-humor and 
her cherry ribbon, and her hair so beautifully done, is the 
most brilliantly realised type of the “big girl” at school 
that we have come across. Miss Royce shows real talent 
in this delightful little story. It is easily the best in 
our list. The twelve-year-old, with the intense pale face, 
shall have “Terry, the Girl-Guide,” with its foreword by 
Agnes Baden-Powell. Here school-life again is admirably 
shown ; but despite the novelty of girl-guides, this book has 
not the marked originality of ‘“‘ The Unwilling School-Girl.”’ 
Still, its interest is unfailing. Our one regret is that 
the author should throughout say “‘ thinking Imperially,”’ 
when she means, or at any rate shows these little girls, 
thinking nobly, kindly, and bravely. This grave fault— 
for we hold it a grave one—excepted, we have nothing but 
praise for “Terry, the Girl-Guide.” 

We had rather give the darling of eight “Queen Cousin 
Claude,’ than “Corah’s School Chums.’’ Claude comes 
in thus irregularly because Claude is so charming, and 
Corah is, somehow, so dull. Her school is in South Africa ; 
all the story develops there. When we were little, we 
“hated”’ books that took us elsewhere than to England or 
America (we were in Ireland already); and we have a 
suspicion that other little girls in these islands feel likewise. 
It is more amusing, in story-books, to recognise things than 
to gain information about them—that belongs to lesson- 
books. Claude flashes with recognitions; Corah teems with 
information. Not only do we like Claude much better our- 
selves, but we should want Scarlet-Stockings to like hint 
better too! And with this confession on our pen, we find another 
book of foreign adventures by our side, awaiting a fancied 
owner. “A Princess of Servia’’ seems to be intended 
for girls who like escapes, and wild rough handling 
of heroines, and strange lands, and princes and 
princesses all in disguises. For these it will do 
quite well; but we have not seen any in our ’bus- 
rides and walks to whom we should care to give it. 
Somehow, like Corah, it is unattractive; it seems to have 
been written to order. 
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BIRDS AND BEASTS. 


“The Zoo Conversation Book.” By EpMuND SxLovs. (Mills 
& Boon. 5s, net.) ; 
“People of the Wild.” By F. St. Mars. (Laurie. 3s. 6d 


“White Bar and Peter.” By NeiLs HEIBERG. (Macmillan. 
6s. net.) 
“A Book of the Wilderness and Jungle.” 

(Partridge. 6s. net.) 

“Baby Birds at Home.” By RicHarp Keaton. 
by CHERRY and GRACE KEARTON. (Cassell. _ 6s.) 

“The Seashore.” By F. MARTIN DUNCAN. (Richards. 6s.) 

“The Sea-Birds.” By F.M. and L. T. DuNcAN. (Frowde and 

Hodder & Stoughton. 1s. net.) 

“The Book of Baby Birds.” By E. J. DeTMOLD. 

Hodder & Stoughton 6s. net.) 

“Animals Around Us.” By MArtTIN MERRYTHOUGHT. 

(Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“An Animal ABC.” By Harry B. NEILson. (Blackie. 1s.) 
No object of juvenile attention surely has more shifted 
from its point of view during the last two generations than 
the ‘wild animal. Our great-uncles and uncles felt quite 
sufficiently amused, and were deemed quite sufficiently 
educated, with colored pictures of ferocious beasts being 
killed in every imaginable way, but always with a good 
stream of blood showing. Lions, tigers, bisons, and other 
nightmares were simply so many dragons made to receive 
the spears or stronger weapons of victorious St. Georges. 
The other side of the question simply did not exist. 

But now this crude aspect of the subject is left to our 
elders. We are always dipping into the family history 
of these beasts (as it appears to human journalists), and 
we are getting a great deal more amusement out of them. 
Thousands enjoyed last year Hughie’s conversations with 
the animals at the Zoo, as set out by Mr. Edmund Selous. 
The same thousands will flock to buy the second series. 
It is not quite so entertaining (one never hits the mark 
perfectly true twice running), but it is safe enough to rely 
on Mr. Selous for a good fund of improving humor when 
he writes in this strain. It is Hughie’s conversation that 
fails, with his “ Really,”’ his “ You don’t say so, Mr. Sloth 
Bear,” and his empty repetition of the last sentence he 
has heard. The animal has always something good to 
say, and frequently “brings down the house.” It is a 
humor that generally hits the lord of creation, as when, in 
speaking of the man who hunts for trophies—*‘ Well, I’m 
only a Wapiti,” says that animal, “but I wouldn’t change 
souls with him, even to make myself a man.’’ 

“ Wouldn’t you, Mr. Wapiti?’’ said Hughie. 

“Not I,” said the Wapiti, ‘““no more than I would 
bodies. I’d be a loser there, you must admit.” 

The illustrations to this funny book are appropriately 
done by Mr. J. A. Shepherd. 

Mr. F. St. Mars’s “People of the Wild” are all 
strenuous characters. A very ruthless and cunning magpie 
supplies the first dish. Mr. St. Mars has a good though 
often bizarre knowledge of natural history, and he clothes his 
studies with a sort of Kiplingesque extravagance of phrase 
that pleases the young savage. His treatment of the magpie 
is unusually reckless. Granted that this bird may rob 
a trout fishery (surely not one of its usual habits), we do 
a little wonder how it manages to steal eggs from a starling’s 
nest. As for the brigand’s own nesting arrangements, we 
find them rather puzzling. First, it is a great hollow 
tree, a not unlikely place for the kestrel which Downy 
One is said to evict, yet no place for a magpie. Only seven 
lines later it is “ the pestilential chevaux-de-frise (sic) of a 
holly tree,” and the artist is allowed to draw, as the 
entrance to this presumably typical nest, a hole in a branch 
about suitable for a jackdaw. 

Mr. Neils Heiberg goes further into the unusual or 
impossible, for he makes a kindly eagle extricate “ White- 
ear,”’ the fox, from an unpleasant place by carrying him 
in its talons, and then bargain with White-ear for a human 
baby in payment. It is a pity he should have invented these 
two extravagances, for the story, though it is ef talking 
animals, is full of truth. White-ear is an escaped pet fox, 
and Peter, the terrier of the hunt, an old playmate who 
has vowed vengeance upon him. The tale is full of interest, 
and the colored illustrations by Mr. Cecil Aldin make the 
book somewhat of a treasure. 

Leaving out the disguise of fiction, we reach three books 
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BLACKIE & SON'S 


*,” Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to forward, post-free, a copy of their 


_GIFT-BOOKS 





Christmas Book List, beautifully illustrated in Colours, giving full particulars 


of their Publications in General Literatu 








re and Books Suitable for presentation. 





A CHARMING NEW COLOUR BOOK by FLORENCE HARRISON 


ELFIN SONG 


Written and Illustrated by FLORENCE HARRISON. 
12 plates in full colour and 12 black-and-white plates, with 
numerous decorative headings and tailpieces. Small 4to, gilt 
top, 6s. net. 

“ Altogether this is a delightful gift book.”’—Asthenaum. 

“An exquisite book.”’—British Weekly. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW COLOUR BOOK by CHARLES ROBINSON 


THE BIG BOOK OF FABLES 


Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON with 12 full-page 
pictures in full colour, and 16 in two-colour, together with 
numerous illustrations in black-and-white. Large 4to, cloth, 
elegant gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. Also special Edition de Luxe, 
bound in white vellum cloth, price 15s. net. 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 





Large crown 8vo. Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Bea itifully bound in cloth, with Ornamental Cover Design aud Olivine edges. 


TWO STIRRING NEW BOOKS BY 


Capt. F. S. BRERETON 


Kidnapped by Moors: A Story of Moroceo. Illustrated 
by EpWarp S. Hopcson. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges, 6s ; 

A Boy of the Dominion: A Tale of Canadian Immi- 
gration. Illustrated by Wiitram Raney, RI. Large crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

By HARRY COLLINGWOOD 

Two Gallant Sons of Devon: A Tale of the Days of 
Queen Bess. Illustrated by Epwarp S. Hopgson. Large crown @vo, 
cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

A Strange Cruise: A Tale of Piracy on the High Seas. 
Illustrated by ARCH. Wess. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 


3s 


PIONEERS OF EMPIRE SERIES 

Prepared under the editorship of SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. The following volumes, all from the pen of 
Sik HARRY JOHNSTON, and illustrated with pictures in colour 
and in black-and-white, are now issued : 

Pioneers in Canada. Pioneers in Australasia. 

Pioneers in West Africa. Pioneers in India. 

Price 6s. each. Other volumes will follow. 


THE MOST POPULAR SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS 


A NEW SEA STORY BY FLEET SURGEON 


T. T. JEANS, R.N. 


John Graham, Sub-Lieutenant, R.N.: A Tale of the 
Atlantic Fleet. Mlustrated by C. M. Pappay. Large crown 6vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 6s 


By GEORGE R. BENNETT 


| Boys of the Border: A Tale of the Days of Henry the 


second. Illustrated by Paut Harpy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
6d 


edges, 3s. 
By G. I. WHITHAM. 
The Lord of Marney: A Tale of the Days of St. Louis of 
France. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
Captured at Tripoli: A Tale Adventure. Iilastrated 
h 


by CHARLES M. SHELDON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s 


A new series of books which recount the fascinating story of 
the wonderful achievements of human enterprise, and set forth 
attractively the marvels of science and of nature. This year's 
volumes, written by CYRIL HALL, and profusely illustrated, 
are :— 

Conquests of Engineering. 
Wood and What we Make of It. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. Other volumes in preparation 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 


Pictured by E. W. 


HASLEHUBST. 


Feap. 4to, bound in boards, with coloured panel; each volume containing 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour, price 28. each net; 
also bound in levant grained leather or smooth lambskin, price 38. 6d. each net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Hampton Court 
Hereford 
The Dukeries 


A POSY OF PLEASANT DELIGHTS 
FOR CHILDREN 

Gathered from the “ Golden Garden "’ by A. E. ROUSE and 

W. H. D. ROUSE. Fcap. 8vo, daintily bound, 1s. 6d. cloth, 

3s. 6d. net leather. 


Text by Water JERROLD 
Text by C. EpwarpEs 
Text by R. Murray Gitcuristr 


| Exeter Text by Srpney Heatn 
| Dartmoor Text by A. L, Satmoyn 
Com plete list of previous volumes on application. 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM DICKENS 
By ADELAIDE RAWNSLEY FOSSARD, compiler of the 


“Thackeray Pocket-Book.’’ Post 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net, and 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS 





By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert) 


Twin Sisters: An Irish Story. [llustratec by FRANK WILEs. 


Large crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s 


By ALICE CORKRAN 


The Romance of Woman's Influence. Yew ///us- 


trated Edition Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d 
By ANGELA BRAZIL 
A Pair of Schoolgirls: A Tale of School Days. 


by JOHN CAMPBELL, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
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Illustrated The Discretion of Decima. 
1 


THE BEST GIFT TO A CHILD 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 160 Illustrations, inc € 
cas Best Aneto. Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 58. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT 
The Youngest Sister: A Tale of Manitoba. Illustrated. 
by Wittiam Raney, R.1. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
} edges, 5s. 
A Princess of Servia: A Story of To-day. Illustrated by 
WILLIAM RALNey, R.1. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d 
By MAUD LEESON 
Illustrated by JAMES 
JURDEN. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


NINTH YEAR 
OF ISSUE. 


luding 40 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour by the 
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LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LTD. OLD BAILEY, EC. 
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of plain fact, no less interesting than the last three, and 
the first two of them still full of animal psychology. Mr. 
Aflalo’s preliminary appreciation of the wild places of the 
earth is downright dangerous. The burning Saharas, the 
steaming jungles, Florida’s everglades, and the open plains 
of Africa are most bewitchingly called up. The human 
traveller is the only person in these vastnesses, simply 
because their true inhabitants are in perfect harmony, and, 
near as they may be, are out of sight. We are made to 
realise the darkness of the jungle, though under the glare 
of the tropic sun. “ The light is that of sea-caves, green 
and ghostly. It is silent, solemn, wide and cold, 
ever reminding us of those submerged coal forests of ancient 
Britain, in the gloomy recesses of which primeval crocodiles 
and other vanished reptiles dozed beneath the spreading 
foliage of club-mosses.”” Then the author describes, largely 
by anecdote, the more notable of the denizens of the 
respective continents. Mr. E. F. Caldwell’s illustrations 
are faithful and artistic. 

There is no need to extol the bird photographs of the 
Keartons. These pictures of “ Baby-birds At-Home” show 
these artists at their best, and we have never read anything 
by Mr. Richard Kearton more calculated to advance his 
avowed object ‘to arouse an interest that, once 
kindled, will make every walk in the country reveal some 
new fact, and create a fresh thrill of healthy pleasure.” 

Mr. Martin Duncan’s book on “ The Seashore ’’ may be 
regarded as the British book on the subject. The flora, 
fauna, and geology of that fascinating zone are ‘fairly 
thoroughly described, and the author is a_ skilled 
photographer of these particular subjects. The specialist, 
even the juvenile specialist, in shells or seaweeds will find 
very much lacking, though each of them is likely to come 
upon some new and interesting biological fact. For the 
general overrunner of the tract between tide-marks, the 
book will prove a key to many marvels. It lacks a little 
the note of admiration, but in most cases the reader will 
be able to supply it. The other little book, for which Mr. 
Martin Duncan is mainly responsible, is one of six pretty 
little volumes. “The Sea-Birds ’’ is one of the most useful, 
an identification of our gulls and terns not being commonly 
and easily obtainable. : 

Mr. E. J. Detmold’s baby birds are drawn with a 
sympathetic daintiness that sometimes recalls the work of 
the Japanese artists. He has missed many characteristics 
of the barn-door chick, but also gives something we had 
not seen in it before. Redshank and capercailzie are 
priceless introductions of what are new beauties to most 
of us, and there are in all nineteen admirable paintings in 
this large quarto book. The descriptions by Miss Florence 
E. Dugdale are true and entertaining. ‘“ Martin Merry- 
thought’s” versified character sketches of the animals will 
prove, we are sure, a “happy thought.” They are frank 
doggerel, often quite too careless, but we know that many 
small children will order them to be read and re-read. 
Mr. Harry Neilson’s “ Animal A B C” is quite according 
to precedent. The pictures are lavish and funny, the birds 
especially exceeding in humor anything we have seen of Mr. 
Neilson’s for some time. 





A BOY’S BOOKSHELF. 
“Old Fireproof.” By Captain OWEN VAUGHAN. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
“The Sea Monarch.” By Percy F. WESTERMAN. (Black. 3s.6d. ) 


“John Graham, Sub-lieutenant, R.N.” By T. T. JEANs. 
(Blackie. 6s.) 


"Behar, fe Powder Boy.” By WALTER Woop. (Routledge. 

JS. . 

“The Air Patrol.” By HeErserT STRANG. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

“The 7 Hunters.” By Rospert MACDONALD. (Partridge. 

“Kidnapped by Moors.” 
(Blackie. 6s.) 


“A Boy of the Dominion.” 
(Blackie. 5s.) 


" The oars Book of Adventure.” By Eric Woop. (Cassell. 
“Black Evans.” By R. S. WARREN BELL. (Black. 3s. 6d.) 


(Frowde and 


By Captain F. S. BRERETON. 


By Captain F. 8. BRERETON. 


A FRIEND of ours remarked the other day that the really 
popular boy’s book was the one that was written by parents 
for parents. There is some truth in the latter part of the 





definition, because, while some boys have the choice left in 
their hands, the vast majority read what their elders tell 
them is worth reading, and the parents are thus the real 
appraisers. As to the authors of these works, it must be 
confessed that the definition is not so convincing, since it is 
undeniable that a good many of the best and most sympa- 
thetic of boys’ books have been penned by bachelors. But 
whatever the state of the author—married or single— he can 
only achieve success by keeping his immediate customer in 
view all the time. He should, of course, have some regard 
to the literary tastes of youth; but the preferences of those 
who actually buy his books are his first and paramount con- 
sideration. To do our modern boys’. authors justice, most 
of them appear to realise this profound truth, and to study 
the average parent. To the parent—more especially the 
middle-class parent—for instance, may be traced that well- 
calculated infusion of Imperialistic clap-trap that leavens 
a good many otherwise admirable tales of adventure. If the 
author did not know that this pleases a number of parents, 
is passed over by many others with absolute indifference, 
and is only resented by a few, he would not venture on thus 
mixing pure adventure with impure politics. 

“Old Fireproof,” by Captain Owen Vaughan, is the 
story of a captain of irregulars in the last Boer War. The 
tale is put into the mouth of a chaplain who, getting quit 
of a column with no stomach for fighting, joins “ Old Fire- 
proof’s” company, and is subsequently involved in many of 
that hero’s adventures. These are concerned with love, as 
well as with war, and show the captain as a man of 
chivalrous and kindly nature, whom circumstances have 
combined to make, in the eyes of his followers, into a com- 
bination of warrior and saint. There are exciting episodes 
in his campaigns; through them the author has not hesi- 
tated to show the art of war as less romantic than grim and 
terrible. Finally, this victor of a hundred fights belies his 
nick-name, and gets killed by a stray Boer bullet. Most 
of us remember the ghastly mishandling of that war. 
Captain Vaughan’s book, while it is a glorification of the 
Irregulars, contains a bitter attack on the Government and 
War Office that sent raw levies to the front, and set nincom- 
poops to command them; and, just now, this is what the 
average parent, who has digested the hard facts of the war, 
will rather like his boy to read. 

“The Sea Monarch” is an even more interesting study 
in tendencies. The “Olive Branch”’ is a vessel filled with 
every deadly instrument of war that science has invented, 
and several others waiting to be invented; and her owner, 
Captain Brookes, has designed her with one great ultimate 
end in view—that of abolishing war by making an example 
of those who would wage it. So the “Olive Branch,” having 
picked up, and more or less forcibly pressed into her 
service, a young naval lieutenant and his friend, sails the 
high seas in search of combatants. Thanks to a nice little 
crop of wars, she is soon busy wiping out aggressive battle- 
ships intent on destroying each other, her marvellous speed 
and equipment making her practically invulnerable. Her 
captain has given his word to the young lieutenant that he 
will not injure a British ship, and when he is cornered by 
a whole squadron, he is hard put to it not to break his 
promise. However, the “Olive Branch” eludes her pur- 
suers, subsequently is freed from the ban of outlawry pro- 
nounced by the Government, and concludes her career by 
rendering valuable aid to the British Fleet against the 
allied ships of the Triple Alliance. By this time the reader 
has ceased to believe in Captain Brookes qua promoter of 
universal peace—if, indeed, one ever held that belief, seeing 
that, at the very beginning, his proposed method of stopping 
force by force wore its fallaciousness on the face of its 
plausibility. But the incidents of the “Olive Branch’s” 
voyage are so exciting that one can readily forgive the real 
failure of her “mission” for the sake of her apparent 
triumph. 

We have two other books dealing with the sea. “John 
Graham, Sub-lieutenant, R.N.,’’ tells us all about how sub- 
lieutenants and midshipmen comport themselves on foreign 
service in times of peace. The author is a Fleet-surgeon in 
the Royal Navy, and we may therefore trust his prefatory 
statement that “the characters are—most of them—drawn 
from life, and nearly all the incidents are founded upon 
actual fact.” Fleet-surgeon Jeans writes in a vivacious, 
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A Selection from 


Duckworth & Co.'s New Publications 





New Sieetwaend Books. 


The Story 
of my Heart. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
wie 8 Coloured Plates from Oil Paintings 
W. Waite. Mounted with Borders 
bY "bisa Marks, the Text reset. Cover 
design in gold, gilt top. 

The book in which Richard Jefferies re- 
corded his soul; expressing in wonderful 
prose that great kinship with Nature which 
is the —s of the mystic. 

n Box, 7s. 6d. net; postage 5d. 
Also a g Pe Paper Edition limited to 150 
copies. 21s. net. 





The Story 
Without an End. 


By CAROVE. 
Illustrated by Frank C. Pare. 
8 Illustrations in Colour, Mounted with 
Borders and Plate Marks. Designed End 
Papers. Designed Cloth Covers, fully gilt, 
gilt top, headband. 

This cheruling fantasy, a child’s realisation 
of the beauty of Nature, is a classic which 
should be widely known. 


In Box, Ss. net; postage 6d. 


A FINE STORY FOR BOYS. 
Old Fireproof: 


Being the Chaplain’s Story. 


By OWEN By name mage (Owen Rhoscomy)), 
Ex-Captain of Scouts. 

A NEW EDITION. With [Illustrations 
by Epcar Hotioway. Reproduced in 
Colour and Sepia. 

Captain Vaughan’s narrative of the rough- 
rider’s life makes an ideal book of adventure 
for boys. 
400 pp. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A FEAST. OF ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The 
Bran Pie. 


Edited by S. H. HAMER. Royal 8vo, 288 

pp., cloth gilt, with very many _Illustra- 

tions, including 16 Full-page Plates in 
three-colour and half-tone. 

“The Bran Pie” is something new as a 
presentation volume for children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years. It contains 
two continued stories and a number of other 
tales of varying length, besides sketches and 
verses. 


In Box, 3s. 6d. net; postage 6d. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


The Twins of 
Tumbledowndreary. 


By MAGDALENE HORSFALL. 
Illustrated in Colour by Honor C. AppLe- 
TON. Cloth, gilt. 

Miss Horsfall, author of the very successful 
tale for children, “The Fairy Latchkey,” has 
more than realised the promise of her first 
book. Miss Appleton’s pictures are among 
the daintiest and most original that have 
— in any child’s books for some time 

past. 
In Box, 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 


RETOLD IN PROSE. 


The Story of 
Old Mother Hubbard. 


By LADBROKE BLACK. 
Illustrated in Colour by DupLEY TENNANT. 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 

In Box. 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 


Picture Cover, Coloured Wrapper- 


Geneues Sieenetee, 


The Complete Works 
of Michael Fairless. 


| 3 vols. in slip case. Feap. 8vo. buckram, 
gilt. 

The great and increasing interest in the 
work and personality of Michael Fairless 
justifies a uniform edition of the work of that 

| gifted writer. This collected edition is bound 
in blue buckram with gilt design on back 
and side, with decorative end-papers, silk 
headband and marker, and is sold only in 
sets. 
| 7s. 6d. net; postage 6d. 








A NOTABLE TRAVEL BOOK. 


The Sea 
& the Jungle. 


By H. M. TOMLINSON. 


The story of a tramp steamer’s unique 
| voyage across the Atlantic and up the Ama- 
| zon and Madeira rivers right into the heart 
| of the great forests. A wonderfully realistic 

account of wild nature in the tropics. 
| “A book worthy of Joseph Conrad.” 
—Duaily Express. 


6d. net; postage 5d. 


THE RURAL LIFE. 


A Wiltshire 
Village. 


| By ALFRED WILLIAMS. 


Mr. Williams, the Wiltshire forgeman and 
poet, gives an excellent study of the lives of 
humble folk in the village which he has 
known since childhood. All is taken direct 
from life, descriptions, portraits, characters. 
It is a book worthy of Mr. Williams’s great 
predecessor, Richard Jefferies. 

“A gentle and continuous delight.”—Times. 


postage 4d. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 


| Crown 8vo, 5s. net; 


Drama. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 
NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS. 


Plays. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
THE ELDEST SON. 
JUSTICE. 
THE LITTLE DREAM. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Also to be had separately. 
TCHEKOFF. 


Plays. 


By ANTON TCHEKOFF. 
UNCLE VANYA. IVANOFF. 
| THE SEAGULL. THE SWAN SONG. 


| A new collection of Plays, by the foremost 
dramatist in Russian literature. 


Just Published. 


| Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STRINDBERG. 


| Plays. 
| By AUGUST STRINDBERG. 


THE FATHER. 
MISS JULIA—THE STRONGER. 
THERE ARE CRIMES AND CRIMES. 


Cloth, 2s. net each Volume. Postage 3d. 


| 


New Siete, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MARY BROOME,” A COMEDY. 


Dying 
Fires. 


By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 
“The publication of this novel by Mr. Allan 
Monkhouse is a literary event.”—ARNOLD 
BENNETT in the Manchester Guardian. 








A YORKSHIRE NOVEL. 


The Weaving 
of the Shuttle. 


By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. 


“Life in a Yorkshire town .. . the 
keen humour . all are here in perfec- 
tion with just the touch of the imaginative 
power that is the sign of the true novelist 

° in the delineation of this particular 
type Mr. Cautley is unsurpassed.’ 

—Manchester Courier. 





| By THE AUTHOR OF “ MY FRENCH 


FRIENDS,” &c. 


Angelique. 
Or, Le P’tit Chou. 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. 


A full-length portrait of a fascinating 
enfant terrible, the dainty, quaint, and pre- 
cocious “ Le P’tit Chou,” a twentieth-century 
little girl of Parisian society. 


Illustrated. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


Elizabeth, 
Betsy, and Bess. 


By LILY SCHOFIELD. 


“A thorough wholesome, readable, and 
interesting oraz.’ —aerneng Post. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “A YEAR OF 
STRANGERS.” 


Those 
that Dream, 


By YOI PAWLOWSKA. 
A novel of life in Italy to-day. 


A . TALE OF BOHEMIAN LIFE. 


Bernardine. 


A Novel. 
By ROSINA FILIPPI. 


The stage, art and craftsmanship, Christian 
science, are all introduced in this unusual 
and clever story. 

“A quaint, most lovable book.’ —Oussreer. 


TALES OF THE SEA. 
Wide 
Courses. 


JAMES B. CONOLLY. 


“ Eight short stories, some of which clutch 
at one’s throat as life clutches at the heart- 
strings of those who live on the narrow edges 
of its hells, whether these be in industrialism 
ashore or in the stark, lone places where hard 
nature is still the dominant factor.” 

—Chronicle. 
Illustrated. 
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one phase of the junior officer’s career, of manceuvres, and 
of the generous rivalry, sometimes marred by ungenerous 
episodes, between the units of a squadron. The picture is, 
perhaps, not as pleasing nor as flattering to the personnel 
of our navy as the author intended it to be; but, after all, 
modern taste tends to demand, even in boys’ books, some- 
thing like the truth. 

Our second story, “ Peter the Powder Boy,” belongs to 
an old-fashioned species of sea-tale. Peter, who is a good 
little boy, lives at Portsmouth with a good old grandfather. 
He feels the call of the sea, and, falling into the hands of 
a press-gang, succeeds—despite a threat to send him back 
as undersized—in getting a powder-monkey’s berth on 
board the “ Victory,” just about to sail for Trafalgar Bay. 
He is present at the historic fight, is for a time separated 
from his ship, and undergoes perilous adventures; then 
regains the “ Victory ’’ in time to accompany her to Chat- 
ham, whence he tramps, under escort, with more adventures 
to Portsmouth. A trip to Constantinople, during which he 
is promoted midshipman, and we leave him at Portsmouth 
with his grandfather and a profusion of moral and patriotic 
sentiments. Quite a good story of its class, with the same 
determination not to minimise the horrors of war that we 
have noticed elsewhere. 

Mr. Herbert Strang can usually be relied upon for 
a stitring and more or less convincing story, and this 
year his “The Air Patrol” justifies his reputation. 
The scene of the tale is Afghanistan, and its principal 
heroes are Bob and Lawrence Appleton, two young 
men whom a change for the worse in their family fortunes 
has diverted from a normal career. So they find their way 
to an uncle, the owner of a copper mine in Afghanistan, and 
settle down to,mining life, diversified by trips on an aero- 
plane which Bob has contrived to get sent after him from 
India. This aeroplane piays a large part in the subsequent 
troubles with the Kalmuck miners, and with the Mongol 
hordes whose invasion of the country promises to sweep the 
mine out of existence. There is much desperate fighting, and 
in the end, of course, British valor and ingenuity triumph. 
The idea of an invasion by secessionists from the republican- 
ised China is characteristic of the author’s talent in antici- 
pating history, and is well worked out. We can also extend 
the hand of welcome to Mr. Robert Macdonald’s troupe in 
“The Opal Hunters.” We think it was in “ Danger 
Mountain” that we last met most of those cheery, 
picturesque-tongued fortune-hunters ; at any rate, this time 
it is in a back block in Queensland that they discover them- 
selves under slightly different names. One, indeed, 
Macalister, reappears late in the book without troubling to 
alter his name at all. Mr. Macdonald generally introduces 
a character about whom some mystery, to be jealously pre- 
served till the last chapter, exists, and here we have a 
certain Starvation Sam, who ultimately—but we will not 
spoil the surprise. We can recommend “The Opal 
Hunters’’ for its fine crop of adventures and outlandish 
epithets. 

Captain F. S. Brereton gives us two stories this year. 
With a keen professional eye for popular interest, he has 
selected Morocco as the background for one of them, ‘‘ Kid 
napped by Moors.” How Henry K. Highclere, American 
millionaire, comes to Tangier on a holiday from work and 
dyspepsia with his son, Jim ; how he is recognised by Hafine, 
an old enemy, now the secret leader of the Secret Star Band 
of cut-throats, and an attempt is made to capture him ; how 
Jim Highclere finds a friend in Jack Hunter, an English 
boy of his own age, whose father has just been kidnapped 
by Hafine ; and how Jack and Jim are themselves captured, 
escape, are recaptured, and re-escape from the Star Band— 
all this is told with immense verve. The English hero, who 
declines to escape from his captors because “ honor ’’ forbids 
him to do so while the unscrupulous rogue, their leader, lies 
wounded and helpless, is perhaps a little too particular to 
be quite human ; neither do we care for the stage Irishman. 
But the Americans are quite genial persons whose sense of 
humor survives in the most trying situations, and the book 
is engrossing and quite free of any political prejudices. The 
second story, “A Boy of the Dominion,” is perhaps truer to 
life. It tells of an English boy who, orphaned at seventeen, 
emigrated to Canada, and, being of the stuff of which good 
colonists are made, quickly won through. A motor-car 
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accident and a fire on board ship give him the first oppor- 
tunities of showing his mettle, and, engaged as a farm-hand 
in the new country, he soon becomes a favorite both with his 
employer and with the neighboring farmers. There are a 
desperate villain called Hurley, a fine old hunter of the 
old style, Hank, and an Indian trapper, Beaver Jack ; and 
the second part of the narrative is mainly concerned with a 
prospecting expedition inthe company of the latter two, and 
with sundry sanguinary encounters with Hurley. 

Of our two remaining volumes, one, “The Boy’s Book 
of Adventure,” by Mr. Eric Wood, is a collection of stories 
of derring-do, culled from history, among which we are glad 
to find old friends such as “ The Raft of the ‘ Medusa,’ ” and 
“The Mutiny of the ‘ Bounty.’”” Others are drawn both from 
the distant and the immediate past, and cover a wide field 
of adventure. They are told in a direct manner, and without 
attempt at undue sensationalism. Finally, though far from 
last in order of merit, comes Mr. Warren Bell with a school 
story, “Black Evans.” In this type of tale we have 
travelled a considerable distance since Farrar wrote “ Eric,” 
but we are still a long way from a faithful picture of school 
life as it is. We have had excellent books relating to schoo! 
cricket and football, and to some of the more obvious phases 
of school society, but little or nothing that has really pene- 
trated the psychology of school life. Mr. Warren Bell’s 
work is far more thoughtful, as well as better constructed, 
than most. In “Christ’s College,” with which has been 
incorporated the more aristocratic ‘“ Pageways,’”’ he presents 
us both with an interesting school problem and a class 
problem. 





FRESH FARE FOR THE NURSERY. 


“Tommy Tregennis.” By Mary E. Puiuurs. (Constable. 
4s. 6d. net.) : 

‘*fwo Troubadours.” By Esmé Stuart. (Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d.) 

“Oddle and Iddle.” By Lity Cotiier. (Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d.) 

“Trystie’s Quest.” By GREVILLE MacDonawp. (Fifield. 5s. 
net.) 

“The Magic World.” By E. Nessir. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

“The Twins of Tumbledown Dreary.” By MacpaLEens 
HORSFALL. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Golden House.” By Betta Sipney Woour. (Duckworth. 
ls. 6d. net.) 


“Rainbow Children.’ By Epirn Howes. (Cassell. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


Harpiy will the Christmas season produce a sweeter, 
sincerer little story than ‘‘ Tommy Tregennis.’’ Though it 
comes to us in a parcel of children’s books, we think it is for 
the grown-up rather than for the nursery child. The 
Cornish dialect, for one thing, makes to older readers an 
irresistible appeal, yet must surely create a difficulty for 
the little ones. Read aloud, this would no doubt disappear. 
Mummy or Auntie could dramatise it into a joy the more; 
but we cannot see Blue Eyes grappling with the ‘‘ funny 
words ’’ alone. Blue Eyes will love Tommy, as we do; and 
be a great deal harder than Mummy or Auntie or we upon 
Tommy’s incontrovertible naughtiness. No rebuke is so 
crushing as that of the wide scandalised gaze of the ‘‘ good ”’ 
child at the ‘“‘ naughty ’’ one, oblivious (like us all) of the 
probability that in a minute or two the tables will be turned. 
The tables, with Tommy, often took long to turn—he was 
really very naughty; but he repented in ways so alluring 
that we wanted him to be naughty again quite soon. His 
father and mother—especially his mother, for Tregennis 
occupies in the book that native place of husbands, the 
background—certainly mismanaged him sadly; it was not 
until ‘‘ Tommy’s ladies ’’ came to Draeth that the discipline 
of life really began. These ladies are delightful; but we 
think the contrast of Mrs, Radford, the snobbish lodger, is 
a little extreme. Such folk, no doubt, exist; somehow we 
do not believe, though, that they ever take rooms with a 
Mrs. Tregennis. That one objection stated, we have nothing 
but praise for ‘‘ Tommy Tregennis,’’ and we cordially con- 
gratulate Miss Mary Phillips, whose first book it is. 
‘*Two Troubadours’’ is original in design, and the 
episodes in which the lovable twin-boys figure are very 
amusing. The young tutor’s ordeals are poignant, for 
Francis and Louis literally drag him into love with a girl 
whom he has never noticed until she is mede, by the twins, 
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ARE YOU PUZZLED 


to find a suitable and lasting Xmas Gift; some- 
thing above the usual ephemeral and expensive 
trivialities ; something which will stand as Guide, 
Philosopher, and Friend throughout the labours 
of the coming year ? 


IF SO, THE 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


will immediately solve the problem at a very 
small cost. 

For is. you can give a single volume, bound in 
cloth, or for 2s. 6d. the same volume handsomely 
bound in full leather, levant grain, and gilt top, 
or you can purchase the whole of the 60 volumes 
in this wonderful series for 


£3 in Cloth, or in Leather, £7 10s. 


Such a gift as either of these would provide the 
recipient with a Library which any man might 
envy. In any case you are, by universal testi- 
mony, giving of 


“THE BEST anp 
ONLY THE BEST.” 


THAT MODERN SCHOLARSHIP CAN PROVIDE. 














m Net. Ask your Bookseller LEATHER 
for a complete des- 
256 | <criptive List, or the | 256 PAGES 
m= Pages Publishers will send 
Cloth. it per return. 2/6 Net. 














WITHIN : : Thoughts Sustes Conveleennne. 


By Sir FRANCIS E. YOUNGHURSBAND, K.C.1.B., LL.D. In small 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ A most remarkable human document, a book of great beauty, 
and the revelaiion of a mind, tender, strong, and spiritual. The 
man of action as a teec her of 1 men.”— ‘Public Opinion 








RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


By FRANCESCO RUFFINI. Ordinary Professor at the Royal 
University of Turin. With an Introduction specially written 
for English readers 4 Professor J. B. Bury, of Cambridge. 
Forming Volume XXXII. in the Theological Translation Library 
Sertes. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
‘The History is extremely useful, and will be a reference 
manual of unusual value.’ ‘—British Wee kly. 


An INTERPRETATION of CHARACTER AND LIFE. 
RUDOLF EUCKEN’S A SYMPOSIUM. 

Arranged and Edited by PERCY 

sages aon L. PARKER, Editor of “ Public 

Opinion.” The Contributors 

W. TUDOR JONES, Ph.D. are: Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 

Gena). Translator of Professor John A. Hobson, Harold Begbie, 

ucken’s greatest work, ‘‘ The Walter Crane, and Dr. Emii 


Truth of Religion.” Crown 8vo, Reich. Crown 8&8vo, cloth, 
cloth, 5s. net. 3s. 6d. net. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
TWO IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 
BibleReading ia the EarlyChurch | Protestantism and Progress 


By ADOLF HARNACK, D.D., _ " T Tor 
Berlin. Translated by Rev. | By ERNEST TROELTSCH, 
J. R. WitkINSON, M.A. Forming | D-Thl., D.Phil. (Jena). Trans- 
Vol. V. of  — pe oo lated by W. MonTGOMBRY, B.D. 
tament Studies,” an ol. Forming Vol. XXXVII. of 
XXXVI. of “ Crown Theolo ical “Crown Theological Library.” 
Library. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

5s. net. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 








: EARLIER VOLUMES ARE 
PHARISAISM : ITS AIMS; THE RELIGIOUS EXPE- 
AND “‘? METHODS. RIENCE OF ST. PAUL. 


By Rev. TRAVERS HER- | By Professor PERCY GARD- 
Rb, iuthor of “ Christianity | NER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. net 


in the Talmud.” Crown 8vo, —- == - - 
oe a ee | THE CONSTITUTION 
| AND LAW OF THE 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY | CHURCH IN THE FIRST 
TWO CENTURIES. 


OF THE OLD TESTAMENT | 
By Dr. RUDOLF KITTEL. | 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, By ADOLF HARNACK, DD. 
5s. net. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. net 


London: 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF VICTORIAN 


VERSE. chosen by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-GOUCH. In 
Two Editions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net; f’cap. 8vo, on Oxford 
India paper, 7e. 6d. net. Also in leather bindings at higher 
prices. 

Uniform with the Oxford Book of English Verse and the Oxford 

Book of Ballads by the same Editor. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF LATIN VERSE. 


From the earliest fragments to the end of the Fifth Cantury 
A.D. Chosen by H. . GARROD. F’cap. 8vo, containing 
384 Pieces, with 51 English Translations and Imitations, an 
Introduction, and Notes. 65. net; on Oxford India 
paper, 7s. 6d. net. Also in leather bindings at higher prices. 











| — with the Oxford Books of French, German, and Italian 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE 


CLASSICS. (ei.Berr murRRAY, J. A. STEWART, G. 5. 


GORDON, J 8, PHILLIMORE, A. C. CLARK, H. W. 
GARROD’ 8. G. OWEN, RB. J. E. TIDDY, A. D. GODLEY.) 
Collected by G. 8. GORDON. 8vo, 6a net. 


EARLY ENGLISH CLASSICAL TRAGEDIES. 
Raited, with, Introduction and Notes, by J. W. CUNLIFFE 


A CURTAIL’D MEMOIR OF INCIDENTS 
AND OCCURRENCES IN THE LIFE OF 
JOHN SURMAN CARDEN (Vice-Admiral in 


the British Navy). writren BY HIMSELF 1850. 


Now firet Printed and Edited by C. T. ATKINSON. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE POEMS AND MASKS OF AURELIAN 
TOWNSHEND, Editea by BE. K.CHAMBERS. 5s. net. 


(Oxford Tudor and Stuart Library. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
OXFORD STONE. py £. a. GREENING LAMBORN 


F’cap. 8vo, with 121 illustrations. . 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD POETS. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; on Oxford India Paper, from 6s. 
Each volume contains a Photogravure Portrait. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 
BROWNING: THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
COLERIDGE. LOWELL. SPENSER. 


The above may also be had in 


THE OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, is. Fe. @ well as the following 
CHAUCER. Edited by the late Prof. W. W. SKEAT. 
ADAM LINDSAY GORDON’S POEMS, 
KINGSLEY’S ‘HEREWARD THE WAKE.’ 
THE PAGEANT OF ENGLISH PROSE. 


Edited by R. M. LEONARD. Uniform with “ The Pageant 
of Erglish Poetry.” 








———— 
| 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. With an Introduction by 
T. HERBERT WARREN and 91 Illustrations by ROSSETT, 
MILLAIS, MULREADY, MACLISE, CLARKSON STAN.- 
FIELD, and others. Also two pictures in colour after G. F. 
WATTS. Tennyson’s Portrait and ‘Sir Galahad.’”’ Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE ABILITY TO CONVERSE. sys. mu 
BLIGH, Author of “ The gy ¥ Desire’ and ‘ The 
| Desire for Qualities.’ Pott 8vo, 2s ; leather, 3s. net. 


| es cee enema 


Cc omplete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on ‘application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 
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into his lady-love, and he into her troubadour. We question 
if this book will appeal to children ; it turns too exclusively 
on the tutor’s love-affair, and, except in the scenes wholly 
devoted to the twins, an older reader’s critical acerbity is 
often aroused. For the grown-ups are very perfunctorily 
treated, and the whole setting is common-place, though the 
central figures are quaint and engaging. One real fault is 
that in almost every chapter the elders ‘‘ conceal their 
laughter ’’ at the children, and talk with one another about 
their amazing “‘ cleverness.’’ Cleverness is quite the wrong 
word, from every point of view. The book thus falls, as it 
were, between two stools; yet it is evident that Miss Esmé 
Stuart understands and loves high-spirited, sweet-hearted 
boys. 

Boys only, in these books so far; and we, who love girls 
best, resent it. In ‘‘ Oddle and Iddle,’’ the central figure 
is again a boy, though here of larger growth, for John 
Augustus Dight seems to be about sixteen years old or 
more. He tells us of his adventures as a hobgoblin on the 
plains and hills of East Africa, and the adventures are 
highly fantastic. Now and then we had an uneasy suspicion 
that there was an ulterior meaning, that the names bore 
hidden significance—one hobgoblin, much addicted to facts, 
is called Sistim—but this malaise was spasmodic, and on 
the whole we found ‘‘ Oddle and Iddle”’ readable. The 
pictures are oddly inadequate. They convey no sense of 
beauty or strangeness: we read of tiny creatures, hardly to 
be discerned, in a region of magic, and see young men and 
women just like those of every day in a very colorless world. 
To make a maidenhair fern as big as a tree does not avail 
to ‘deceive’? us. This book left us with the impression 
that to write fantastically must be very difficult indeed, for 
we felt a good deal fatigued ; and Felicity the Failure puzzled 
us so completely that we cannot help wondering if Mrs. 
Collier herself has any idea of what she means by her. 

‘* Trystie’s Quest ’’ had the same effect of wearying us. 
It has far more charm and imagination—Mrs. Collier’s book 
is of fancy, not of imagination, all compact—but the 
adventures of the three children are too incoherent with one 
another in the beginning ; it is like reading a novel with an 
elaborate plot—we are obliged constantly to ‘‘ refer back.’’ 
But the atmosphere is right, and Trystie—the first girl of 
any value in this parcel of children’s literature—brings 
along with her the peculiar iridescence of girlhood sympa- 
thetically shown. Perhaps Dr. MacDonald forces somewhat 
the Madonna note, but that would seem to be a mannerism 
of the Scottish fantasists; his father, too, saw young girls 
almost exclusively as ‘‘ little mothers,’’ and we all know 
that Mr. Barrie has no other réle for them to play. Is it 
because we do not understand dogs (for cats are our animals) 
that we resent the speeches of Curdie the sheep-dog? They 
are like those of too many very young men of our acquaint- 
ance ; if dogs also are to manufacture these japes, a rather 
tedious world seems indicated for their friends. There is en 
archaic charm about the illustrations by Mr. Arthur Hughes. 

As cat-worshippers, we were instantly enthralled by 
‘‘The Magic World’’; for the opening story has a cat 
called Lord Hugh Cecil. This filled us with admiring envy. 
We have never been able to name a cat successfully—a 
proof, according to the lately published ‘‘ Note-Books of 
Samuel Butler,’’ that we have not the authentic literary 
gift. Our next favorite in this book was naturally ‘‘ The 
White Cat ’’; we liked, too, ‘‘ The Related Muff,’’ chiefly 
because we like all stories into which Mrs. Nesbit’s 
Rupert introduces himself—‘‘ Rupert, which is me’’; and 
we very much liked indeed ‘“‘ The Aunt and Amabel,’’ and 
** Kenneth and the Carp.’’ These tales in which little Loys 
and girls find things in their own rooms, and the things 
turn out to be ‘‘ enchanted,’’ are the tales for us. We 
would give a score of fairy princesses for one of them. 

‘‘The Twins of Tumbledown Dreary ”’ is in a box all 
to itself, and it has very pretty pictures. The twins are 
two little girls, Elfrida and Ella, who look out through the 


magic casement, and penetrate the fortress of the 
salamanders, and make acquaintance with the house- 
goblin. Everybody they meet in this way tells them a 


story, and all the stories are good. A capital book for 
reading aloud to the wide-eyed ones, it seems somewhat 
childish for those who can read “to themselves” ; and yet, 
at the end, when Elfrida finds herself ‘‘ a little too old for 
the fairies,’’ surely the appeal is to the grown-ups alone. 


| 
| 
| 











Evidently to write for children is very difficult. Scarce one 
of these writers has ‘‘ kept the attitude,’ as it were; some 
have not at any time successfully caught it. We ourselves 
could not even attempt to write for children, yet we 
think it ought to be at least easy to know what to avoid; 
for surely the quoting of poetry which alludes to ‘ the 
child-heart dead”’ must be of the very A B C of avoidance. 
“‘Golden House” is entirely delightful. We enjoyed 
every word; we gave it to a papa to read, and he enjoyed 
every word; our small nephew next received it, and he 
enjoyed every word. Here, then, the attitude has been so 
successfully caught that the tiny book captures the heart 
at every age: we think that such an attitude must be the real 
right thing. Pray assume it again next Christmas, Mrs. 
Bella Sidney Woolf. 

‘* Rainbow Children ”’ is charming. It “ tells,’’ and it 
gives information, both in a manner so engaging that every 
child with an imagination and a brain will love it, and even 
the elders may learn something and enjoy all. An ugly hue 
for the cover is the only mistake. The pictures by Alice 
Woodward are very attractive, as this delightful artist’s 
pictures always are. 





POPULAR SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 


‘With the Airmen.” By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and 
HARRY HARPER. (Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

“‘The Boy’s Book of Aeroplanes.” By T. O’Brien Hupparp 
and CHARLES C. TURNER. (Richards. 6s.) 


“The Romance of Submarine Engineering.” By T. W. Corsin. 
(Seeley. 5s.) 

“‘ Conquests of Engineering.” By Cyrit HALL. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 

‘““Heroes of Science.” By CHARLES R. Gipson. (Seeley. 5s.) 


“Romance of the Rocks.” By CHARLES A. HALL. , (Black. 
1s. 6d. net.) 


“Electricity and Electrical Magic.” By V. E. Jonnson. 
(Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. Is. 6d.) 


Ms 4 sy What we Make of It."’ By Cyrit HALL. (Blackie, 
3s. 6d. 


Every boy wants to know things. There is so much that he 
sees and hears which he cannot understand, that his mind 
is always gluttonous for information. This hunger for 
knowledge is no less important a factor in boyhood than 
physical hunger. Up to nine or ten years of age a little 
boy is content to plague his elders with a persistent 
bombardment of questions, and to make what he can of 
the answers. Then there comes an age of intellectual 
discretion, as it were, and the questions suddenly cease. 
The boy discovers that his father and uncles, for all their 
pretence of universal wisdom, cannot really explain to him 
“why the wheels go round.’’? He finds out that they are 
lamentably ignorant about tramcars, aeroplanes, loco- 
motives, and warships, and that it is mere waste of breath 
to worry them any further on these subjects. Of course, 
he is too polite to say so; still, his appetite for knowledge 
continues to gnaw within him, and in a resigned sort of way 
he begins to forage for mental provender on his own 
account. Twenty years ago the only serious books for boys 
were a few science primers on botany, geology, physics, and 
chemistry, written lucidiy enough, but without the least 
understanding of a boy’s real needs, being highly abstract, 
and concerned only with Jaws and principles. Nowadays 
we know better, and quite a special literature has come 
into existence, so admirably adapted to its purpose that 
the modern boy need never be at a loss in making himself 
acquainted with the most up-to-date developments of 
practical science and engineering. 

A generation ago our childish hero was the engine- 
driver. To-day it is the airman who captures the young 
imagination, and we must confess that alongside the modern 
heroes of the air our grimy hero of the footplate cuts a 
very unromantic figure. Mr. Grahame-White is world- 
famous as an aviator of exceptional audacity and skill. In 
his new book, “ With the Airman,’”’ he shows himself to be 
a very bright and interesting writer. It is surely one of the 
most entertaining books on a technical subject that have 
ever appeared, as well as one of the most instructive and 
comprehensive. A casual visitor to Hendon is apt to find 
the flying something of a bore, after the first thrill is 
over. If he reads Mr. Grahame-White’s book and then 


spends an afternoon at the flying ground, he will find 
himself following the manoeuvres of the airmen with the 
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Messrs. BELL’S LIST. 


q Favourite Savoy 
Operas. | 


By the late Sir W. S. GILBERT. Each con- 
taining the full libretto, with 8 Colour Plates 
by W. Russet. Fiint, and Decorative Covers. | 








3s. 6d. net. 
THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 








THE GONDOLIERS. RUDDIGORE. 
PRINCESS IDA. THE MIKADO. 
IOLANTHE. PATIENCE. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 

“The artist’s colour grows rich and harmonious, his 
eye for composition is unerring; his figures move and 
mime bravely ...he has produced a most admirable 





FROM 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 





ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK’S 
Brilliant New Work, 


THE NEST 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


Author of “ Tante,” “ Franklin 
Kane,” &c. 5s 


The critics generally are 
struck by the extreme clever- 
ness of the five stories in this 
volume, Punch admiring “ the 
diabolical cleverness” of “ The 
Nest,” and Mr. Arnold Bennett 
calling “‘The White Pagoda” 
“extremely brilliant.” 


The Daily News says: “It is 
not the least exaggeration to 
say that no living author, man 
or woman, could have written 
these stories with such perfect 


Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON’S 
Charming New Novel 


TINKER’S 
HOLLOW 


By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. 


Author of “The Soundless 
ide,” &c. 5s. 


Morning Post: “Mrs. Crich- 
ton is to be warmly congratu- 
lated on the appearance of this 
truthful and entrancing story 
of Ulster village life.” 

British Weekly: “This is a 
most vital book, and full of the 
true Ulster atmosphere. Mrs. 
Crichton moves us sometimes 
to laughter and sometimes to 
tears. The plot is a good one 
and well carried through, but 
the novel excels in its records 





set of designs.”—Punch. 


q The Peter Pan 
Picture Book. 


The Story of Peter Pan. Retold by 
DANIEL O’CONNOR, from the play by J. M. 
Barrie. A New and Cheaper Edition with 
Pictorial Covers. With 28 Illustrations in Colour 
by Atice B. Woopwarp. Thirty-fifth Thousand. 
Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


qj The Personality 


of Napoleon, being the 


Lowell Lectures, delivered at 
Boston, February & March, 1912. 
By Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge. With Maps 
and Plans. 5s. net. 


“Those who have learned to appreciate the work of 
Dr. Rose in regard to this peried of history will in no 
way be disappointed by his latest contribution to the 
treatment of his favourite subject.””—Scotsman. 


q Whitman’s Print 
Collector’s Hand- 
book. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and En- 
larged, with Additional Chapters by MALCOLM 
C. SALAMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 10s, 6d. 
net. 





Third and Completing Volume now ready. 
With Comprehensive Index to the 
whole Work. 


q The Letters of 
Thomas Gray. 


Including the Correspondence 
of Gray and Mason. [Edited by the 
Rev. D. C. TOVEY, M.A. Vols. I. and II. 
previously published. 3s. 6d. per vol. 

[New volume in ‘* Bohn’s Libraries.” 


q Gatty’s Parables 
from Nature. 


Illustrated Edition. With Notes on the Natural 
History, and numerous Full-page Illustrations by 
W. Hotman Hunt, E. Burne-Jones, J. TENNIEL, 
J. Wotr, and other eminent Artists. Complete 
Edition, with short Memoir by J. H. Ewina. 
3s. 6d. [New volume in ‘* Bohn’s Libraries.” 











LONDON: G. BELL & SONS Ltd. 
Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 














skill and such perfectly natural of the talk of Ulster men and 
art.” women.” 





2nd ‘Large Impression “in the Press. — 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LIFE OF 


GEORGE TYRRELL. 


By M. D. PETRE. 2vols. Illustrated, 21/= net. 


The Times.— It will rank among the most intimate and merci- 
less confessions of a soul that have ever been written.” 


Nation.—“ A document of the first importance for students of 
the religious tendencies of our time.” 


Boyd Alexander’s Last 
Journey. 


With a Memoir by HERBERT ALEXANDER. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 12/6 net. 
Daily Graphic.—“ Intensely interesting.” 





Wellington’s Army. 
By C. W, OMAN, Chichele Professor of Modern History 
at Oxferd. With Illustrations. 7/6 net. 


Athenxum.— Prof. Oman has written the very book that one 
would have wished him to write on Wellington’s Army in the 
Peninsula, how it was organised, moved, armed, clothed, and fed.” 


Questions of the Dayin 
Philosophy and Psychology. 


By H. L. STEWART, M.A., D.Ph., Lecturer in 
Philosophy in the Queen's University, Belfast. 10/6 net. 
Northen Whig.—‘* A most readable and timely book.” 








The Worker and His Country. 


By FABIAN WARE, lately Editor of the Morning Post. 

5/- net. 

Nation.—* An extremely interesting book. The most intelli- 
gent and sympathetic exposition and defence of Syndicalism, as 
it appears upon its native soil of France, that has been given to 
English readers.” 








Old Days and Ways. 
By JANE CONNOLLY. 6/- 


Times.—*“ This has the attraction which always attends bright 
and intelligent reminiscences.” 


Walking Essays. 
By ARTHUR HUGH SIDGWICK. 5/- net. 
Athenzum.—“ We ventured in advance to suspect a Sidgwick 

of philosophy and humour, and we are amply justified. The 

author of ‘ Walking Essays’ has produced a very delightful book.” 





A Survey of English Litera- 
ture: 1780-1830. 


By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature 

in the University of Liverpool. 2 vols. 21/= net. 

Atheneum.— Everywhere through these volumes the lover of 
literature will come upon fine observation and sound sense.” 


By the Author ef ‘Pat McCarty: His Rhymes.” 


A Boy in the Country. 
By J. STEVENSON, Illustrated. 5S/- net. 


Daily News.—‘ Mr. Stevenson recalls with delight the joys, 
austerities, and jests of the long months of boyhood spent in a 
County Antrim Countryside. . . Avery human book, charm- 
ing and unpretentious, and sincere.” 


The Life of the Rt. Hon. Cecil 
J. Rhodes. 


By the Hon. SIR LEWIS MICHELL, M.V.O. 
7/6 net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox Street, W. 
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same intimate appreciation of the ‘skit shown and the 
difficulties encountered that he feels at a cricket match, 
and, of course, with much more excitement. The book is 
lavishly illustrated with diagrams, photographs, and 
excellent color plates. In. comparison with Mr. Grahame- 
White’s vivacious volume, “ The Boys’ Book of Aeroplanes,” 
by Messrs. Hubbard and Turner, appear excessively sober 
and painstaking, but it has at least two features of particular 
interest—a full discussion of the aeroplane in war, and, 
better still, a chapter on model aeroplanes, by an expert 
designer of these scientific toys, with dimension charts, and 
instructions how to build them. 

We come to engineering proper in Mr. Thomas Corbin’s 
‘** Romance of Submarine Engineering.’’ It is a rather wide 
theme, covering (to quote the sub-title) ‘‘ the construction 
of submarine boats, the salving of great ships, the recovery 
of sunken treasure, the building of breakwaters and docks, 
and many other feats of engineering beneath the surface of 
the water.”’ It is astonishingly up to date. In describing 
a diver’s dress, for example, the author gives the latest 
scientific devices, and in the course of a discussion on deep- 
sea diving he even gets in the recent report of Dr. Haldane 
to the Admiralty on this subject. He tells the story of the 
submarine from the earliest experiments up to fhe very latest 
types of the British, French, and American navies, and 
afterwards branches off into civil engineering. A boy will 
find it all delightful reading, and will insensibly become 
quite an expert. He will be able to talk glibly and with 
real knowledge of ‘‘ cofferdams,’’ ‘ caissons,’’ ‘‘ sheet- 
piling,” ‘“ferro-concrete,” ‘“ grouting,’’ “the Greathead 
shield,’’ ‘‘ Titan cranes,’ and many other.things on which 
the encyclopedias and text-books are silent,-even if a boy 
could consult them, but which every boy with a healthy 
curiosity would like to know about. Any boy, or, for that 
matter, any general reader, who has read Mr. Corbin’s book 
will find a new interest as he walks along, the Thames 
Embankment, or travels on one of the London “ tubes.”’ 

Mr. Cyril Hall is a practised writer for boys. His 
“Conquests of Engineering” is devoted in .the main to 
bridge-building, tunnels, and canals. We may single out 
for special praise the chapters on the “ Making of the Tower 
Bridge,’”’ “The Story of the.Severn Tunpel,” and the 
Panama Canal. By the courtesy of the Panama Canal 
authorities, Mr. Hall has been enabled to give many fine 
photographs of that gigantic work. 

In his “Heroes of Science,’ Mr. Charles R. Gibson 
gives a series of chatty and entertaining biographies of the 
great scientists, from Roger Bacon and Copernicus to Kelvin 
and Clerk Maxwell. The biographies are told with a dis- 
tinctively moral object; but there is none of that dull 
moralising which makes Smiles such heavy reading. On 
the other hand, we may fairly say without priggishness that 
we could have spared a considerable percentage of anecdotes 
for a little more science. A boy might get a very curious 
notion of Lord Kelvin, for example, ftom Mr. Gibson's 
account of him. Mr. Gibson was a pupil of Lord Kelvin, 
and writes at great length and very amusingly about the 
great man's idiosyncracies; but he scarcely even hints at 
his achievements. A curious fact that Mr. Gibson notes is 
the extraordinary longevity of scientists ; Galileo, Newton, 
and Kelvin lived seventy-eight, eighty-five, and eighty- 
three years respectively. A list of all the great scientists 
since Bacon does not include more than fifty-three names ; 
of these no less than thirty-five passed the allotted span of 
three score years and ten. “ When we think,” the author 
moralises, ‘of the amount of work done by these men, 
surely we must be convinced that hard work—apart from 
worry—will never kill a man.” The author is careful to 
insist that many of his heroes of science, including Lord 
Kelvin, were devoutly religious. 

The “ Romance of the Rocks,’’ by the Rev. Charles A. 
Hall, is a good example of the new sort of science primer. It is 
an introduction to geology ; but, unlike the older primers, does 
not pretend to serve as a compendium of the science. The 
method is discursive, lively, and popular; technical terms 
are avoided almost altogether; and ‘the descriptions of 
various land formations are made actual by numerous photo- 
graphic and several colored plates, all of them of great 
beauty, of such familiar scenes as Dovedale, the Needles, 
Goatfell, and the Lakes. : 

There remains the boy who has a turn for experimenta- 





tion and is clever with his hands. If he combines brains 
with his handiness, he will find much profit and amusement 
in Mr. V. E. Johnson’s ‘ Electricity and Electrical Magic.”’ 
One half of the experiments belong to the domain of 
“magic,” and are only secondarily instructive. “The 
Mysterious Ring,’’ ‘‘ The Spiritualistic Cash Box,’ ‘‘ The 
Rapping and Talking Table,’’ ‘‘ The Magnetic Oracle '’— 
these titles, selected at random, indicate the nature of this 
class of experiment. One wonders whether the entertain- 
ments really compensate for the high cost of the apparatus. 
But the experiments in the remaining half of the book, 
though perhaps no less costly, are highly instructive. There 
are experiments, for example, in X-ray photography and 
wireless telegraphy, and a very interesting little lecture on 
“Telautography ’’ (writing by electricity), and “Tele- 
vision ’’ (seeing by electricity). 

The handy boy with an itch for sawing and hammering 
is catered for by Mr. Cyril Hall in “ Wood, and What we 
Make of it.’ For the most part the book is concerned 
with practical joinery, cabinet-making, and fretwork. 
There are also instructions and a specification for building 
a punt, and a short treatise on model yacht building. 
Nevertheless, the intellectual side of the subject is so far 
from being neglected that nearly one half of the book is 
given up to a scientific lecture on the tree and its growth, 
a detailed description of British trees, an account of the 
lumbering industry in Canada, Burmah, and other countries, 
and a chapter on paper-making. 





HISTORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“A History of France.” By H. E. MARSHALL. (Frowde and 
Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Story of Rome.” By Mary Maccrecor. (Jack. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“Pioneers in India.” By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. (Blackie. 
6s.) 

“Pioneers in Australasia.” 
(Blackie. 6s.) 

“The Romance of India.” Edited by HeRnERT STRANG. 
(Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

“A Book of Discovery.” By M.B.Synce. (Jack. 7s.6d. net.) 

“In the Lion’s Mouth.” Edited by ALrrep H. MILEs. 
(Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 

“Thrilling Tales of Great Events.” By WALTER Woop. 
(Routledge. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Mighty Army.” By W. M. Letts. (Wells Gardner. 
5s. net.) 

“The Book of Saints and Heroes.” By Mrs. LANG. Edited 
by ANDREW LANG. (Longmans. 6s.) 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, 


History is the great store-house for tellers of stories, and 
even when treated in the latest scientific fashion it does 
not lose all its interest. We want, as Macaulay said, to 
travel in past time, just as we want to travel in strange 
countries. We want to see strange costumes and strange 
customs, to be present at famous fights, and to march with 
mighty armies. In a word, we want to see life, and history 
is a pageant of life. Of course, if a grown-up reader were 
to say anything like this to a modern historian, he 
would be told that his view of history was a childish one. 
Perhaps the modern historian would be right; but we can 
reply to him that it is writers like Macaulay and Froude 
who give us most pleasure, and that to stir and enrich our 
imaginations may be quite as valuable as to offer us a 
sequence of causes and results reached by the most scientific 
method of examining the evidence. And even our modern 
historian would hardly deny that when history is written for 
young people, its picturesque and dramatic sides should be 
brought forward, though to do this may make it necessary 
to throw overboard some “scientific” pretensions. At any 
rate, there is plenty of drama and pageant in the ten books 
at the head of our list, and there is not one of the number 
which will not, for the average boy or girl, do what certain 
razors claim to do for shaving, and transform what has been 
an irksome task into a positive pleasure. 

Take Mrs. Marshall’s “History of France” which 
appears at the head of our list. It begins with the story of 
how the Gauls invaded Rome and ends with the Franco- 
German War, or rather with the words, “ Vive l’Entente 
Cordiale,” for Mrs. Marshall lays stvees on the fact that 
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Last week Mr. J. M. Barrie described 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 


as being ‘‘ incomparably the finest literature of the year.” 


This 
remarkable poem, 


which is now in its SEVENTH IMPRES.- 
we Ne just been awarded the Edmond de Polignac prize 
of & 


By the same Author. 


THE WIDOW IN THE BYE STREET. 


{2nd. Impression.] Both poems. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 
3s. Gd. net each. 


NEW FICTION. 
ROSEMARY and RUE. By BEATRICE STOTT, 


Author of “* Rosemonde.” 6s. 
‘A real piece of artistry this.’—Dundee Adrertis 
‘This story attracts the attention from the first nae, keeps 
it to > the last, and imparts to the reader . the comfort- 
able feeling that he is reading something worth while.” 
~Liverpool Courier. 
PRIDE OF WAR. By GUSTAF JANSON. 
[From the Swedish Original ‘‘ Légnerna,”’} 
2nd. Impression. 6s. 
‘This is a very fine book, which sets its author at once 
among the great writers of Europe.”’—Athenwum. 
very fine work of art.”—Munchester Guardian 


THE TEMPLE ON THE HILL. By ELSA 
DE SZASZ._A Tale of Transylvania. 3s. 6d. et. 


NEW DRAMA. 
By Stanley Houghton. 
HINDLE WAKES. 
(8rd Impression.) 
Cloth 2s. net. THE YOUNGER GENERATION, Paper, 1s.6d. net. 
By Edward Garnett. 
Cloth, 3s. 6s. net THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D'ARC. 


HISTORICAL VIGNETTES. By BERNARD 
CAPES. F'eap, 8vo, cloth extra. 2s. 6d. net. 
Twenty-two of Mr. Capes’ s brilliant thumbnail sketches of 

historical characters, most of which have not been collected in 

book form before 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 


(Uniform with ‘‘The Glory that was Greece,” Pub. 1911.) 
By J. C. STOBART, M.A. 

Profusely Illustrated in Colour, Photogravure, 
and line. Super royal &vo, 3s. net. 








Cloth, s2. net. Paper, 1s, 6d. net. 








Half-tone, 








SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD,, ADELPHI, 


LONDON, W.C. 











MR. FIFIELD’S NEW LIST 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF SAMUEL 
BUTLER. Author of “ Erewhon,” “The Way of All 


Flesh,”’ etc. 


Edited by HENRY FESTING JONES. 6s. nct, postage 
4d. Now ready. With Portrait. 


‘No book will be more acc eptable to those who know his work and his 
mind."—Pall Mall. “Pac ked with goodthings from covertocover.”"—Nation 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN. 


By J. LIONEL TAYLOR, M.R.C.S.,L.R.C.P. 3s. 6d. 
net, postage 3d. 


“An extremely interesting study of a very difficult problem.” 


THE BROOM FAIRIES ‘332% 
Py ETHEL M. GATE. Attractive brown boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


Not only good as stories, they have the full flavour of true folk-lore, 
and are told in the best manner.”—Outlook. 


TRYSTIE’S QUEST : wb ta tions. 
By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 5s. net. 


‘The best original Christmas book this season.""—Katharine Tynan. 
Tales of the 


THE FOREST FARM. ,i3!3°%!%¢,. 
By PETER ROSEGGER. Cloth, 2s. net, postage 3d. 

* Without exception they are very beautiful.’ -Manche ster Guardian 
DELFINA OF THE DOLPHINS. 
By MARY ARGYLE TAYLOR. Is. 6d. net, postage 2d. 


“A charming story of the inner life of Rome.’’—Times. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. (6d. NET, postage Id.) NOW READY. 


—Graphic 
and other 





Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life. 





"LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.Cc. 
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A Work on the Su ubject of the Moment. 





MARRIAGE IN CHURCH 


AND STATE 
aid the Rev. T. A. LACEY, M.A. Cloth, 5s. net. 


‘Mr. Lacey’s valuable book throws a flood of light on the 

theolo ical and legal aspects of the marriage contract in every 

age o Christianity. It will, we trust, find many readers, 
especially among lawyers and politicians. ie ‘Saturday teriew. 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER FAITHS 
An Essay in Comparative Religion. &s. net. 
By the Rev. W. ST. CLAIR TISDALL, D.D. 

The Author’s aim in this book is to consider briefly, but with 
some on note pone the real and supposed resemblances which have 
been pointed out between certain Christian doctrines and those of 
other religions, and thus to ascertain in what relation Christianity 
stands to other faiths. 


JEWISH LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
By WOLFF PASCHELES. Selected and Translated by 
CLAUD FIELD. Illustrated by MAY MULLINER. Cloth, 
Illustrated Cover. 28, 6d. 

“A very interesting collection. The fine 


Mulliner adds greatly to the value 
Jewish World, 


ROBERT SCOTT, Roxburghe House, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


illustration by May 
of a very beautiful book.”— 





NOTES ON EPWORTH PARISH LIFE 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By A F. MESSITER, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. With 
3 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 58. net (by post, 58. 3d.). 
‘There is a good deal of ‘interesting material in the book, 
whe h is chiefly concerned with the Wesley family.”—Morning 
‘ost 
The Book for the Man in the Street. “ne 
BALKANIA 
A Short History of the Balkan States. By WILLIAM 
HOWARD-FLANDERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 28, 6d. net 
(by post 2s. 9d.). 
THE TRUE RELIGION 
By the Rev. Preb. H. P. DENISON, M.A. 
A Series of Historical Sketches. Crown 8vo., 
58. net (by post 58. 4d.). 


ELLIOT STOCK, 7, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


HEADLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


HARDY PERENNIALS AND 
HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT, F.R.H.S. Profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated in Colour and Half-tone. Small Crown 4to, 
cloth gilt boxed, 12s. 6d. net. 


In Same Series :— Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens, Roses and Rose 
Gardens. 


THE STORY OF MY ROCK GARDEN. 
ee ae os New Edition, Revised. 


THE YEAR 1912 ILLUSTRATED. 


A Splendid Gift Book. Cr.4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


ANIMAL SECRETS TOLD. 


A Book of ‘‘Whys.” By HARRY CHASE BREARLEY. 
Cloth boards, 5s, net. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Pictures in Colour and 
Line by GEORGE SOPER. This is the latest addition to our 
Presentation Line of Classics for children. Beautifully 
illustrated and printed, and handsomely bound. 5s. 
Uniform with above—Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. The 
Heroes. Tales from Shakespeare. The Water Babies. 


VOYAGES AND WANDERINGS IN FAR OFF 
SEAS AND LANDS. 


By J. INCHES THOMSON. Cr. 8vo, illustrated. 
A book of travel and adventure off the beaten track. 


LIFE’S MANY COLOURS. 
By J.C. WRIGHT, F,R.S.L., Author of 
Times,” &c, Small crown 6vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Teachors and Taught Textbooks on Religious Education. 


First Five Velumes Ready. Cloth boards 1/6 net; cloth limp 1/- net 

Concerning Religious Education. By Wm. C. Braituwatte, B.A., LL.B., 
and others. With an Introductions by Dr. A. E. GARVIB8 

Method in Religious Education. By MILDRED F. FIe_p,. B.A 
of Method in Birmingham University. 

The Period of the Patriarchs. By L. Isase. SmirH (National Froebe! 
Union Higher Certificate). 

The Period of the Exodus. By S. ALLEN WARNER. 
and ‘Taught.” 

The United Monarchy. By CaroLine C 
_of Goldsmiths’ Colle ge). 


cloth gilt, 


London : 











Fully 


3s. 6d, net. 


“In the Good Old 
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John Bull and Jacques Bonhomme, after being enemies for 
hundreds of years, have now settled down into very good 
friends. Young people no longer believe that the two great 
French professions are those of dancing-master and gover- 
ness, or that when at home the staple diet of French 
people is frogs and snails. Still, a knowledge of 
French history is not very prevalent in this country, 
and Mrs. Marshall’s book should go some way towards 
making British boys and girls acquainted with the 
history of their next-door neighbors. At any rate, if this 
result does not follow, the fault will not be Mrs. Marshall’s. 
She has a splendid story to tell, and she tells it simply and 
with spirit. The chapters are just the right length; the 
episodes are arranged in a fresh and vivid manner; and, 
remembering our own early experience of history-books, and 
the many things we have had to unlearn, we are specially 
thankful to Mrs. Marshall for not taking sides, and for 
giving the facts whether they are in favor of the king, the 
nobles, or the people. Indeed, we shall be greatly surprised 
if the book does not prove—as in our view it deserves to 
be—one of the most popular of this year’s gift-books for 
young people. 

In writing ‘‘ The Story of Rome,” Miss Mary Macgregor 
has chosen a subject with less freshness than Mrs. 
Marshall’s and her book brings us a little closer to the 
school-room. However, if a beginning is made in reading it, 
we can quite believe that the reader will forget all about 
lessons, and go on with the book for the thrilling inci- 
dents that the story of Rome contains. Miss Macgregor 
has, like Mrs. Marshall, the gift of interesting young people 
in history, and we can understand the causes for the huge 
circulation of which her publishers boast. 

Sir Harry Johnston’s books, which belong to the 
“Pioneers of Empire’’ series, are intended for readers a 
little older than those to whom we would give the first two 
volumes on our list. They begin by telling us something 
about the natural features, the vegetation, animals, and early 
inhabitants of the countries with which they deal, and then 
go on to an account of the first European inhabitants who 
visited them, and of the adventures and hardships which 
they encountered. The Australasian book gives us the 
stories of the Dutch discoveries, of Dampier’s and Cook’s 
voyages, and of the mutineers of the “ Bounty.” The Indian 
book gives full details of the journey to India made by the 
Italian, Ludovico di Varthema, in the sixteenth century, and 
of what he saw there; of the travels of Duarte de Barbosa, 
Magellan’s cousin; of the Portuguese settlers and their dis- 
possession by the British and Dutch; and of the British 
conquest of India and the events that followed down to the 
Delhi Durbar. A knowledge of the history of our great 
dominions and of their present condition should prove a 
useful corrective to the loose notions often held about what 
Imperialism and Empire really are, and this knowledge is to 
be found in an attractive as well as in an authoritative form 
in these books of Sir Harry Johnston. Both of them are 
supplied with maps, and both have bibliographies which 
may lead their readers into further study. 

Mr. Herbert Strang’s book on India differs from Sir 
Harry Johnston’s in that Mr. Strang confines himself to the 
more romantic episodes and incidents in Indian history, and 
that instead of being told by Mr. Strang himself, these are 
“ deseribed at some length in passages chosen from the 
works of historians and of writers who themselves had a 
part in the events they relate.’”’ The passages have been 
strung together by introductory and connecting para- 
graphs, and the result is an almost continuous history of 
India, told by writers ranging from Elphinstone and Gleig 
to Sir Samuel Baker and Sir George Otto Trevelyan. The 
plan is excellent, and Mr. Strang has compiled a decidedly 
attractive volume. 

“ A Book of Discovery,” by Miss M. B. Synge, recounts 
the history of the world’s exploration, from the expeditions 
of the Egyptians to Punt, or as we now call the place, 
Somaliland, some seventeen centuries before Christ, down 
to Captain Roald Amundsen’s discovery of the South Pole 
last year. To do this in a book of less than six hundred 
pages is a notable feat, and Miss Synge has done it with 
decided success. But of still greater interest than Miss 
Synge’s narrative are the many maps and illustrations which 
she has provided. The Garden of Eden, with its four rivers, 
as exhibited in the Hereford map of the world, Ptolemy’s 





map of the world as it was known about 150 a.p., a picture 
of Sir John Mandeville on his travels, and several repre- 
sentations of Emperors of Tartary are a few of these, while 
more sceptical readers can console themselves by seeing the 
genuine outlines of Shackleton’s “Nimrod” and 
Amundsen’s “ Fram.” 

The next two books on our list belong perhaps more to 
adventure than to history, but history is the record of what 
men have done in the world, and both these books are records 
of actual happenings. Mr. Miles’s title must not be taken 
too literally. ‘“ Whenever we attain to the supreme point 
of danger,” he observes, “ we are in the lion’s mouth.” His 
collection of stories of adventure has been compiled from 
the published narratives of the adventurers, and they 
certainly equal the most thrilling inventions of writers of 
fiction. Mr. Wood’s stories are all based on personal inter- 
views with survivors of the events described, but are re- 
told in Mr. Wood’s words, though before publication the 
tales were submitted to the original narrators. They range 
from Chillianwalla and the siege of Paris to the defence of 
the Pekin Legations and the fall of Port Arthur. 

The “ mighty army ’”’ of Miss Letts’s book is the Church 
of England, though St. Columba more rightly belongs to 
the Church of Ireland, and St. Augustine to the Church 
of Rome. The imaginary Bishop of Silchester, who tells the 
stories of these and other ecclesiastical worthies, ending 
with Bishop Ken, is a decidedly High Anglican prelate, and 
his account of Laud, in particular, shows some bias. The 
book contains a number of effective illustrations by Mr. 
Stephen Reid. 

A pathetic interest belongs to the last book on our 
list. The “ Fairy Books,’’ which more than exhausted the 
colors of the rainbow, all edited by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
and the later volumes by Mrs. Lang, of which her husband 
was the editor, have been and still are a source of pleasure 
to thousands of young people. Mrs. Lang tells the stories 
in “ The Book of Saints and Heroes,’’ with all the grace 
and vivacity which we have learned to expect, and Mr. 
Lang’s preface is characteristic in its comments upon the 
evidence for fairies. But it is the last Christmas book to 
contain on its title-page the words “edited by Andrew 
Lang,’’ and this must be a sorrow to the thousands whom 
he has provided with such an abundance of entertainment. 
We hope, however, that the surviving collaborator will 
continue the series, and that next Christmas will give us 
a book on whose cover we will read at least a part of 
the familiar name. 





GIFT-BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 


WE discuss in another column the merits of some of the 
chief color-books of the season, but there are others, most of 
them intended for young people, that deserve the attention 
of buyers of books for Christmas presents. Several of these 
are old favorites decked out in the glories of attractive type 
and handsome illustrations. Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakespeare” (Heinemann, 2 vols., 21s. net) 
appears in a new edition, with the stories of the sixteen 
plays omitted by the original authors now told in prose by 
Mr. H. 8S. Morris. It is thus the first edition to give the tales 
of all Shakespeare’s plays, and the publisher has supplied 
it with pictures from the great artists, from Reynolds 
to Millais, illustrating scenes in Shakespeare’s works. These 
pictures are well reproduced, and the volumes make a hand- 
some present either for young people or their elders. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “Tanglewood Tales” (Headley, 
5s.) and Swift’s “ Gulliver’s Travels ” (Sidgwick & Jackson, 
6s. net) are both books that are reprinted nearly every year. 
These new editions, illustrated by Mr. George Soper and 
Mr. P. A. Staynes respectively, are produced in attractive 
style, and will, we are sure, be among the favorite gift- 
books of the season. ‘“ Alsop’s Fables’”’ (Black, 6s.) has a 
preface in which reference is made to Aristotle, Demetrius 
Phalereus, and other tiresome people, which we advise young 
people to neglect, and to spend their time reading the fables 
themselves, and looking at the quaint and amusing pictures 
by which Mr. Charles Folkard has illustrated them. Another 
pleasant collection of fables is “The Big Book of Fables” 
edited by Mr. Walter Jerrold and illustrated by Mr. 
Charles Robinson (Blackie, 7s. 6d. net). This is a most 
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GIFTS FoR EVERYONE 


UNIQUE GIFTS—ART PORTFOLIOS OF PLATES (NOT BOOKS). 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 


An Art Portfolio of 36 Plates in Colour, illustrating Canadian Life and Scenery, reproduced from Original Drawings 
by HAROLD COPPING. With Descriptive Letterpress by E. P. WEAVER, Author of “ = he gee City 
of Champlain,” ete. Enclosed in strong Decorative Cloth Portfolio, size 15} by 11} inches. rface of Pictures, 
about 83 by 54 inches. 218. net (by post, 21s. 10d.) 








The Pall Mall Gazette says: “‘ The whole collection of pictures Wastminster Gazette says: ‘‘ Mr. Copping has done ample justice 
constitutes an admirably complete, as well as a finely artistic to the great variety of colour he found between Quebec and the 
epitome of the Canada of to-day, and for anyone who knows the Pacific Ocean.” 

Dominion we can hardly imagine a more acceptable gift.” Toronto Globe says: “Mr. Copping’s pictures are deserving of 

The Standard says: “It is one of the most interesting literary high praise.” F 
and artistic productions of this season.” Daily Chronicle says: “It is an art portfolio, which will rejoice 


The Athenwum says: “ The Religious Tract Society has shown anybody who has seen something of Canads 


shrewd understanding of public requirements in issuing this port- Pe Be . once made an ideal gift-book 
folio. Altogether, it is likely, we think, to interest a large circle.” The Queen says: “It is an excellent collection of pictures.” 

The Studio says: ‘“‘ The publishers are to be congratulated upon The Canadian Gazette says: ‘“ Miss Weaver's descriptive letter- 
the very artistic production.” press is admirable.” 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTA- 
‘Twenty-four Coloured Plates (163 by 124 inches). By HAROLD | MENT. Twenty-four Coloured Plates (163 by 12} inches). By 
COPPING. With Descriptive Letterpress by the LORD BISHOP HAROLD COPPING. With Descriptive Letterpress by the 
OF DURHAM. Enclosed in Decorative Cloth Portfolio. 12s. net LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. Enclosed in Decorative Cloth 
(by post, 12s. 9d.). Portfolio. 128. net (by post, 12s. 9d.). 


*,* The above two Portfolios ave issued in response to the numerous applications for the separate pictures, which have already 
been : 80 ) popular in Book form. 








THE SUNDAY AT HOME. RESTFUL THOUGHTS FOR DUSTY 
Annual Volume. It contains 968 imperial 8vo pages of Reading WAYS. By the Rev. Canon FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., 
and Pictures. A Story in 32 Chapters by OLIVER HOPE. D.Litt. Four Little Books in One: “The Distant Lights, oy 
56 Short Stories; 67 Devotional Papers; 54 Biographies and Cluster of Quiet Thoughts,” ‘Little Tapers,” and “Clear 
Character Sketches; 12 Sets of Illustrations for Preachers and Waters,” to which are added some entirely new verses. 
Teachers; 12 Frontispiece Plates, and a profusion of other Crown 8vo, Persian yapp, gilt top, round corners. 38. net 
_Pictures. Imperial 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 78. 6d. (by } post, 3s. 4d.). Also in cloth gilt, _ 28. net (by post, 2s. 4d.). 

NEW SIX-SHILLING F. ICTION. 
The Scotsman says: “ The Religious Tract Society publish novels that may be safely taken into the most select homes, and that are 


marked at the same time with a high standard of literary attainment.” 


RUTH’S MARRIAGE. WHEN THE KING CAME SOUTH. 

















By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY (Mrs. Maxwell Armfield), Author of By HELEN H. WATSON, Author of “Love the Intruder,” 
“The Emotions of Martha,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. “Andrew Goodfellow,” etc. Large crown 6vo, cloth gilt, 68. 
Mor ning Post says: “ It is a ‘pleasant story.” 
F 
R 
LITTLE WOMEN. THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. NEW PRESENTATION EDITION. Edited by G. A. HUTCHISON. 832 pages of Stirring Stories, 
With 8 lliustrations in Colour by HAROLD COPPING. Demy Eye-opening Papers, Idle-Hand Employing Articles, &c., &c. 
quarto, bound in handsome white cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net Splendid Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 8s. 
(by 7, ~ id.). ee 6 , : 6 wet a The Field says: “It should interest every healthy- BOY. boy.” 
The Standard says: “ Mr. Copp ng’s coloured pictures are we 
in the spirit of this charming story.’ THE EMPIRE ANNUAL OR 8 ts OYSs. 
The Atheneum says: ‘The type and the bright illustrations Wi sag Bd A. R 1 os + pages of Stories, &c. 
commend his sumptuous edition.” th Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


INDOOR GAMES AND RECREA- 
TIONS. Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. With Five Plates of 
Games, and over 800 Illustrations. Large medium 8vo, hand- 
some cloth gilt, 48. 6d. net (by post 5s.). 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 768 pages of interesting 
Reading and Pictures for Girls of all Ages. Profusely Illus- 
trated, large demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


a— says: “It is full of good things and clever illus- ed po gy SE wy eg on 
THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. | this book.’ 


the Sc hoolmaste r says: “It should prove to be THE boy’s book 
of the year.” 


PETS AND HOBBIES. 
Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. With Four Coloured Plates and 
numerous other Pictures. Large medium 8vo, handsome cloth, 
gilt, 4s. 6d. net (by post 5s.). 


Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 pages, with 7 Coloured 
and 16 Black and White Plates, 41 Complete Stories and 
Articles. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


AUNT PATIENCE. 


By E. EVERETT-GREEN. A Story for Girls. With Frontis- 


| 
| 
| evenings for the boy who is lucky enough to be presented with 
| 
} 
| 
piege by VICTOR PROUT. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


FURROW ON THE HILL } The Standard says: “It is a fine stimulus to the starting of 

THE - } sensible hobbies.” 

By FLORENCE BONE, Author of “The Hidden Highway,” | THE BOY SCOUT’S COMPANION. 
**Rose of York,” &c. With a Coloured Frontispiece. Large | Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. A Manual of Scoutcraft. 416 
crown 8vo, cloth - 2s. 6d. | pages with more than 200 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 

Soaciiannaairinsamneaaeige } cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 
THE HOME ART SERIES. | THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS. 
} 


* By TOM BEVAN. With Coloured Pictures. Large crown 8vo, 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


One Shilling each net (by post, ls. 4d. med | 
THE HOME ART CROCHET BOOK. ie. ne GALLANT SIR JOHN. . 
THE HOME ART BOOK OF FANCY STITCHERY. 1s. net. By SARDIUS HANCOCK, Author of “ The Cruise of the Golden 


THE MISTRESS OF THE LITTLE HOUSE. is. net. Fleece, &c. Coloured Illustrations. Crown 6vo, cloth gilt, 
THE CRAFT OF THE CROCHET HOOK. 1s. net. | 2s. 6d. 


| PRESENTS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


THE CHILD’S EMPIRE PICTURE ANNUAL. 


A fine crown quarto volume. 272 pages. 125 Delightful Stories and Rhymes in Simple Language. 40 Coloured Illustrations, and 
upwards of 180 Black and White Pictures. In attractive picture cover, 3s. 6d. 











CHILD’S COMPANION ANNUAL. THE SWEET STORY OF OLD. 
With Coloured Illustrations. Crown 4to, picture boards, 1s. 6d.; | A Sunday book for the Little Ones. By HESBA STRETTON, 
cloth gilt 28.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” &c. With 16 Coloured 
OUR LITT LE DOTS ANNUAL. Pictures by HAROLD COPPING. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
With Coloured Illustrations. Crown 4to, picture boards, 1s. 6d. ; | STORIES FOR SUNDAY AF T ER- 
cloth gilt 28.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. NOON. With Coloured Illustrations. 1s. net (by post, 1s. 3d.). 





Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, Bouverie Street, London. 
and Sold by the Booksellers Everywhere. 
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luxurious volume which will make grown-up people feel that 
the children of the present generation are far luckier than 
their predecessors, at any rate in regard to books. 

x x * 

Farnries rightly hold a large place in Christmas litera- 
ture, and this year we have two excellent collections of fairy 
tales in Mr. Ernest Rhys’s “The English Fairy Book” 
(Unwin, 6s.) and Mrs. Herbert Strang’s “The Rose Fairy 
Book’”’ (Frowdé and Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. net). Mr. 
Rhys has included a few foreign fairies that “have by long 
habit become English in effect ’’—Cinderella’s godmother, for 
example—but he has kept out all that have not “ passed the 
test of English usage and fireside custom in one shire or 
another.” He has gone to the old Chap-books and to such 
store-houses as Keightley, Halliwell, and Hunt for his tales, 
though he has very wisely turned some of the fine language 
in the older forms into a simpler and more direct style. 
Mrs. Strang has ranged over a wider and more cosmopolitan 
field than Mr. Rhys. She gives us nearly two dozen tales, 
some of them from Perrault, some from “The Arabian 
Nights” and other Eastern sources, and some from our own 
fairy mythology. Both books are written in simple language, 
and they will be treasured by children who like to read 
about the pranks of the “good little people.” Though Dr. 
Post Wheeler’s “ Russian Wonder Tales’’ (Black, 6s.) and 
Mr. F. Hadland Davis’s “Myths and Legends of Japan” 
(Harrap, 7s. 6d. net) are not precisely fairy books, they 
tell us about some near relatives of the fairies, and it is 
interesting to read the stories that are told by their elders 
to the children in Russia and Japan. Dr. Wheeler’s collec- 
tion of skazki, as these Russian folk-tales are called, intro- 
duces us to a fresh and entertaining field. In them, as 
he says, the true fairy element does not predominate ; but 
these old-world stories are “almost as much a part of the 
life of the Russian people as the language itself,” and we 
are glad to see them brought within reach of our own young 
people. The Japanese legends, like the Russian, will be new 
to most readers, and they are well told by Mr. Hadland 
Davis, an authority upon Japanese literature, who has 
chosen his material from a great many sources, including 
Lafeadio Hearn, Mr. Yone Noguchi, and Professor Hall 
Chamberlain. ‘ 

ey ¥ ¥ 

From stories of the fairies, along the road of mythology 
and legend, to stories of the saints is, in a sense, a natural 
progress, and our list includes two attractive books which 
narrate the lives and doings of saints. Mr. M. F. Egan’s 
“ Everybody’s St. Francis” (Unwin, 8s. 6d. net) comes with 
special appropriateness at this time of year, for, as Mr. Egan 
points out, St. Francis of Assisi was one of the first to make 
Christmas a children’s festival. The stories of how St. 
Francis preached to the birds, of how he subjugated and 
afterwards fed the wolf of Gubbio, and of how he converted 
the three brigands, are all of the sort that captivate children, 
and Mr. Egan tells them in a simple and direct style. M. 
Boutet de Monvel has furnished the volume with a number 
of charming illustrations. In “The Story of Saint Eliza- 
beth of Hungary” (Herbert & Daniel, 6s. net) Mr. William 
Canton lays stress upon “the joyous mysticism which 
brought St. Francis and St. Elizabeth, unknown to each 
other, into close spiritual affinity.”’ Mr. Canton’s book is 
not intended for children, but it will be welcomed by grown 
boys and girls who wish to know something of one of the 
most winning of medieval saints. Carlyle is rather splenetic 
when writing of St. Elizabeth, and Mr. Canton’s volume 
shows how inaccurate are the few lines he gives to her in 
“ Frederick the Great.’’ And many readers will accept Mr. 
Canton’s verdict that “the triumph of what may be called 
regularised asceticism, based at that time almost wholly on 
personal dread of perdition, destroyed one of the noblest, 
and perhaps the most noble, of the large spiritual move- 
ments in the history of the Church.”’ 

* + * 

For younger children there is no better present than 
an illustrated book of verses, and this year there are plenty 
from which to choose. One of the daintiest is “Our 
Nursery Rhyme Book’’ (Herbert & Daniel, 5s. net) edited 
by Letty and Frank Littlewood, and illustrated by Miss 
Honor C. Appleton. The youthful editors have chosen 


the rhymes and jingles they like best, with the words 
they like best, “troubling about nothing save their own 
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wishes.’’ Their choice includes most of the old favorites, 
and we are glad to see that these “terrible little 
Philistines,’ to quote the description given in the amusing 
preface, “do not care a button for grown-up sentiment.” 
Miss Appleton’s pictures are thoroughly appropriate to the 
subjects, and this nursery anthology, selected by editors who 
still inhabit the nursery, is likely to be a prime favorite. 
The chief attraction in “Little Songs of Long Ago”’ 
(Augener, 5s. net), with the original tunes harmonised by 
Mr. Alfred Moffatt, is undoubtedly the graceful pictures 
with which Mr. H. Willebuk Le Mair has illustrated the 
volume. The nursery rhymes have been well selected, and 
Mr. Le Mair’s pictures of children acting the stories of these 
old verses are highly successful both in design and coloring. 
The book is a pleasure to handle, and will delight the 
grown-up people who play the accompaniments of these little 
songs of long ago, as well as the children who, we fancy, 
will be eager to learn the songs. Mrs. Ffrida Wolfe’s 
“ Orange Cat’”’ is already a favorite in many nurseries, 
and she follows it up this year with a volume of 
“Roundabout Rhymes” (Sidgwick & Jackson, 5s.) 
which is likely to be as successful as its predecessor. 
As in the former volume, the pictures are provided 
by Mr. P. A. Staynes. “Babykins Book” (Dean, 
3s. 6d.) containing verses by A. B. Everett, and pictures 
by M. M. Morris and E. Travis, is mounted on cotton cloth, 
and will stand a good deal of rough usage from the toddlers 
who turn over its pages. “Kiddie Land ”’ (3s. 6d. net), 
issued by the same publishers, has capital rhymes by Miss 
Margaret G. Hayes and Mr. Thomas Burke, and a series 
of mirth-provoking pictures by Miss Grace G. Wiederseim. 
* es % 

A series of nursery classics, published by Messrs. 
Constable at a shilling, deserves attention. The volumes 
include Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “The Gorgon’s Head,” 
“The Three Golden Apples,’’ ‘The Paradise of Children,” 
and “ The Golden Touch,”’ all reprinted from the “ Wonder- 
Book,” and all pleasantly illustrated by Patten Wilson. 
Of still greater interest are three stories by Charles Dickens, 
which appear in the same series—‘‘ Captain Boldheart,”’ 
“William Tinkling,’’ and “The Story of Richard Double- 
dick.” These tales by Dickens are not as well known as 
they deserve, and we are glad to see them issued in this 
attractive form. “The Bran Pie,’’ edited by Mr. S. H. 
Hamer (Duckworth, 3s. 6d. net), 1s described as a feast of 
entertainment for boys and girls, and it contains a dozen 
stories, including a serial by the editor, and scores of 
amusing pictures. In “ Uncle Remus and the Little Boy ”’ 
(Richards, 3s. 6d. net) we have a number of Joel Chandler 
Harris’s famous stories retold in simpler fashion, and 
illustrated by Mr. J. M. Condé. Another capital picture- 
book is ‘‘ Tommy Loeb’”’ (Chapman & Hall, 2s. 6d. net) 
in which Mr. Walter Emanuel gives us the autobiography 
of a boy of the period. Mr, John Hassall has portrayed 
Tommy and his chums and relatives (including his 
Aunt Caroline) in an amusing series of pictures. 
Finally it is necessary to direct buyers of presents 
for the nursery to Messrs. Dean’s wonderful rag-books. 
The firm issues these at prices from fourpence to six shillings, 
as well as a great variety of other books for the nursery. 

* x a 

A worD must be said of some of the annuals which make 
their appearance at this time of the year and which furnish 
so much holiday entertainment for young people. Mr. 
Herbert Strang’s “Annual”? (Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5s. net), now in its fifth year, has already won 
a place as one of the best books of its type, and this year 
it shows no falling off in variety or interest. It has stories 
of adventure and of school-life by Mr. Herbert Strang, 
Captain Gilson, Mr. Desmond Coke, and other writers, and 
a number of articles on topics of interest to boys by such 
authorities as Mr. Claude Grahame-White, Captain Mathew, 
and Mr. J. Owen. From Messrs. Cassell we have “ The 
British Boy’s Annual” (5s.), “ The British Girl’s Annual’”’ 
(5s.), “Cassell’s Annual for Boys and Girls” (5s.), and 
“ Little Folks ’’ (5s.), all of them old-established favorites, 
and all as good this year asever. “The Child’s Empire Picture 
Annual”’ (Religious Tract Society, 3s. 6d.), is a new venture, 
intended for smaller children. It has a number of simple 
stories and rhymes, as well as many illustrations in color 
and line, and is printed in a large clear type. 
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THE PUTUMAYO: 


THE DEVIL’S PARADISE. 


TRAVELS IN THE PERUVIAN AMAZON REGION AND AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE ATROCITIES COMMITTED UPON THE INDIANS THEREIN. 


By W. E. HARDENBURG, C.E. 


Edited and with an Introduction by C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.C.S. With a Map 
and many Illustrations. Cloth, 10/6 net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 


An account of the travels of Mr. Hardenburg on the Putumayo River, the great tributary of the Amazon: 
in territory disputed by Peru and Colombia, which brought to notice the terrible atrocities inflicted upon the Indians 
of the region by the rubber-gatherers. Apart from its value as an account of the incidents leading up to the 
exposure of the occurrences, the book forms an interesting description of life and travel in one of the least-known 
parts of the world, in the heart of South America. Essential portions of the Foreign Office Report by Consul Sir 
Roger Casement are included, the whole forming a valuable, if terrible, record of one of the most remarkable 
occurrences in the history of Commerce. 


THE STRANGLING OF PERSIA. 


‘By W. MORGAN SHUSTER, Ex-Treasurer-General of Persia. 
With a Map and 85 Illustrations. Cloth, 12/6 net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) (3rd Impression.) 


“Mr. Shuster’s excellent book constitutes a formidable indictment of Russian, and to a lesser degree of 


British, policy in Persia. It must be seriously regarded."—The Times. 


“ An historical narrative of extraordinary interest. Mr. Shuster tells his story clearly and well. . . . The 


book will be found of interest even by those who know nothing of international politics."-—The Morning Post. 


“Mr. Shuster has wit, and his American lack of reverence often makes his judgments on persons very 
piquant. But Mr. Shuster is an idealist, too, and his sincere devotion to the cause of Persia makes his narrative 


of his eight months’ work as Treasurer-General in Persia as absorbing as a good novel.” —The Manchester Guardian. 


THE DECLINE OF ARISTOCRACY. The Founder of the N.S.P.C.C. 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 7s. 6d. net. THE LIFE OF 


(Inland Postage, 4d.) 
“There is abundant room for controversy in Mr. Pon- BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
eonby’s book, but it is for that reason a timely and useful 
book. . . - Its analysis of causes is just and searching.”’ By ROSA WAUGH. With an Introduction by 
—The Westminster Gazette. , 
“The book stimulates thought and lays a basis for a full LORD ALVERSTONE, and 8 Illustrations. 
and free ventilation of views.’’—Aberdeen I’ree Press. Cloth, 5/- net. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 


The Rev. Benjamin Waugh is best known as the founder 
of that great organisation, the National Society for the Pre- 


4 . vention of Cruelty to Children. This biography of him is 

M.A.B. (Mainly about Books ) divided into tines paste. The first of these gives an insicht 
An illustrated magazine for book-lovers. The into his boyhood, apprenticeship, and student days. The 

‘ ° —_ second deals with his ministry and with his connection with 

December issue contains 2 characteristic poems the first School Board for London. The last section shows 


by RICHARD MIDDLETON; A Memory of Mr. Waugh’s part in the founding of the London Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and in what manner, 


John Wesley, by William Hone Hints for Ski- by the force of his strong and compassionate personality, the 

Society in a few years was put upon its present national 

Runners, by Prof. F. F. Roget; etc., etc. <A basis. The book contains a number of letters from those 

. : who were associated with Mr. Waugh in both early and later 

specimen copy will be sent post free to = years, and contains a valuable tribute to his memory in the 
reader of the “Nation” on request. introductign by Lord Alverstone, the Lord Chief Justice. 


Obtainable at ail Booksellers and Libraries. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 








THE MACREADY DIARIES. 


(1833-1851.) 
Edited by WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


With many Portraits. 


In 2 vols, small royal 8vo, 328, net, 


‘ They oma an enthralling human document, a real picture, self-painted, of the soul of a highly gifted, nervous, and 


irritable man. 


Altogether one has two immense volumes, every page of which ene something worth reading.” 


8. in the Westminster Gazette. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE COMTE 
D’ESPINCHAL DURING 
THE EMIGRATION. 


Edited by ERNEST D’HAUTERIVE. Translated 
by Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. With many 
portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“An historical document of considerable value, and also a 
volume of fascinating reading.”—Morning Post. 


LIFE IN THE INDIAN POLICE. 
By GC. E. GOULDSBURY, late of the Bengal Police, 
and Author of “Dulall, the Forest Guard.” Fully 
illustrated from Photographs by the Author. Demy 
8v0, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Lively stories, not only of adventures in pursuit of the 
biggest of big game—great Bengal tigers and leopards—but of 
the exciting tracking of criminals and the arresting of mem- 
bers of secret gangs.”—Dundee Courier. 


GEORGE BORROW: 
The Man and His Books. 
By EDWARD THOMAS, Author of “The Life of 
Richard Jefferies,” “Rest and Unrest,” &c. Fully 
illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“It is the best book on Borrow obtainable.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


LETTERS FROM SOLITUDE: 
And Other Essays. 
By FILSON YOUNG, Author of “The Sands of 
Pleasure,” etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘It is Mr. Filson Young’s best book.”—Observer. 


JOHN FORSTER AND HIS 
FRIENDSHIPS. 


By RICHARD RENTON. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“A most agreeable picture of the _ateneny and artistic 
brotherhood of the last century.”—Globe 


THE COMPLETE “EDWIN 
DROOD”: 


The History, the Mystery, and the Solution 
of DickKens’s Half-Told Tale. 
‘By J. CUMING WALTERS, Author of “ Clues to 
the Mystery of Edwin Drood,” etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 














Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 








ROMANCES OF THE 
FRENCH THEATRE. 


By FRANOIS GRIBBLE, Author of “The Passions 
of the French Romantics,” &c. With Portraits. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 

“A very amusing and a very interesting book indeed.” 


—Tatler. 
IN FRENCH AFRICA. 
By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of 
“French Vignettes,” “ Unfrequented France,” &c. 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Charming reminiscences of Algiers.”"—Truth. 
“ Will be read with a hearty interest.”"—Scotsman. 


JOHN JONATHAN AND 
COMPANY. 


By JAMES MILNE, Author of “My Summer in 
London.” &c. With Frontispiece by CHARLES 
PEARS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“*John Jonathan and Company’ leaves you—you don’t 
leave it—with that ‘all’s well with the world,’ feeling.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


By C. EVELEIGH WOODRUFF, M.A., and 
WILLIAM DANKS, M.A. With Drawings by 
LOUIS WEIRTER, R.B.A. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


“ Likely to take rank as the final authority on that ever- 
fascinating subject.”"—British Weekly. 


SUMMER DAYS IN 
SHAKESPEARE LAND. 


By CHARLES G. HARPER, Historian of the 
Roads of England. With many Drawings by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“A very vivacious and entertaining book.”—Morning Post. 
“ Charming illustrations.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


METALWORK & ENAMELLING : 
A Practical Treatise on Gold and Silver- 
smith’s Work and their Allied Crafts. 
By HERBERT MARYON, Associate of University 
College, Reading. Beautifully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 




















6s. each. 
THE KING’S SIGNATURE ae 
THE ANTAGONISTS _..... on 
VALSERINE fis on od 


JOHN OF JINGALO: The Story of a Monarch In Difficulties. 
THE CELESTIAL CRITIC m" a 
LETTERS TO A PRISON alte bile 


THE CHALET IN THE WOOD 


NOVELS FOR —_— PRESENTS. 


6s. each. 
Alice and Claud Askew 
E, Temple Thurston 


.. Marguerite Audoux 
Author of “Marie Claire.”’ 


Laurence Housman 
sas .. Vincent Brown 

Mrs. Fred Reynolds 
Edward Quarter 
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TOMMY LOBB: Some Incidents in his Career. 


“A capital book for boys.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“Very funny.”—World. 


By Walter Emanuel, 
Author of “ A Dog Day,” &c. With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by JOHN HASSALL, B.I. Royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


“ Humorous in every line.”—Literary World. 





*,.* 4 splendid Gift-Book is DIGRESSIONS: BEING PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS 


OF €E. 


TEMPLE THURSTON, Selected and Arranged by “BELLWATTLE.” 


Feap. 8v0, 38. Gd. net in cloth; 5s. net in leather. 
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